® Gawain and the Green Knight 

@ Whence the New Professors? 

© The Hamlet in the Classroom 

@ The President’s Report 

® Dialogue: Teaching Freshmen 

e “My Kinsman, Major Molineux” 
® Creative Writing for Sophomores 
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For Drama or 

Types of Literature Courses 
A Selection of Important 
Harcourt, Brace Titles 


Leonard F. Dean 


NINE GREAT a Revised Edition. Agamemnon 

(MacNiece trans. Rex (Fitts-Fitzgerald 

, Volpone, The Be Invalid trans. ), 


Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald 


THE OEDIPUS CYCLE OF SOPHOCLES. English 

versions of the Oedipus triology, available in one volume: 

— Rex and Antigone Messrs. Fitts and Fitz- 

= rald; Calman to Fitzgerald. Harvest 
ition, paperbound. $1.15. 


Harlan Hatcher 


A ~— wy REPERTORY. Candida, Juno and the 
Paycock, Ah, Wilderness!, Murder in the Cathedral, 
Summer and ‘Smoke, The Madwoman of Chaillot, Detec- 
tive Story, Billy Budd, Venus Observed. $3.50. 


MODERN DRAMAS: New Shorter Edition. Hedda Gab- 
ler, R.U.R., Squaring the Circle, Justice, The Circle, 
Beyond the Horizon, Winterset, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
The Little Foxes. $3.00. 


MODERN AMERICAN DRAMAS: Revised Edition. 
The Emperor Jones, The Adding Machine, Winterset, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, The Time of Your Life, The 
Glass Menagerie, All My Sons, Mister Roberts. $3.00. 


MODERN CONTINENTAL DRAMAS. Sixteen owe 
with a general introduction, biographical materia 
each playwright, and a students’ bibliography. $4.50. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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Rinehart English Pamphlets 
Each $1.00 


Adopted by over 600 Colleges and Universities for 
their outstanding value as teaching and study aids 


A GLOSSARY OF LITERARY TERMS 


Revised and ed edition of the original work 
Dan S. Norton Peters Rushton by 


by M. H. Adrams, Cornell University 
PREPARING THE RESEARCH PAPER 
Fourth Edition 
by R. M. Schmitz, Washington University 
GUIDE TO TECHNICAL REPORTS 
by H. Dan Piper, California Institute of Technology, 
& Frank E. Davie, Shell Oil Company 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PROSE STYLE 
by Edwin T. Bowden, University of Texas 
ELEMENTS OF GOOD WRITING: A Guide to Advanced Exposition 
by Hoover H. Jordan, Eastern Michigan College 
‘ THOUGHTS INTO THEMES 
by Elizabeth Oggel, Illinois Wesleyan University 
AN A B C OF IDIOM AND DICTION 
by Muriel B. Carr & John W. Clark, University of Minnesota 
PLAN BEFORE YOU WRITE 
by Robert H. Moore, The George Washington University 
ACCURACY IN THINKING 
by Mody C. Boatright, University of Texas 
ARGUMENT 
by Robert L. Shurter, Case Institute of Technology 
& George D. Helm, University of Michigan 
A POETRY PRIMER 
by Gerald Sanders, formerly of Eastern Michigan College 


Rinehart Editions 


JOHNSON: Rasselas, Poems, and SELECTED AMERICAN PROSE, 184!- 
Selected Prose 1900: The Realistic Movement 


Bertrand H. Bronson, Editor Wallace Stegner, Editor 


Arthur J. Carr, Editor Rosenberg. James Kreuzer, Editor 


DICKENS: Hard Times SWIFT: Selected Prose and Poetry 
W. W. Watt, Editor Edward Rosenheim, Editor 


for examination copies write to 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
232 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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For Freshmen 


APPROACHES TO PROSE 


Edited by Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van Gundy, Department 
of Language Arts, San Francisco State College 


This book of readings aims at developing clarity of thought and 
expression while increasing reading skills. Significant readings 
from Thucydides to E. B. White are accompanied by editorial 
material that will enhance the student’s understanding and 
appreciation of literature. Paper cover. 


Ready for examination Spring 1959 


MODERN VERSE IN ENGLISH 


1900 - 1950 


Edited by Lord David Cecil, Goldsmith Professor of English 
Literature, Oxford University, and Allen Tate, Professor of 
English, University of Minnesota 


This important anthology of British and American verse pub- 
lished during the first half of the twentieth century contains 
representative selections from the work of 116 poets. Critical in- 
troductions preface the collection which also includes biograph- 
ical notes. 

Published October 1958, $3.75 


60 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


An Orricta, Orcan or THe Nationa Counci or Teachers or ENGLISH 
College Section Chairman 
Gerorce W. Arms 
University of New Mexico 
Editor: Frevericx L. Gwynn, Trinity College, Connecticut 


ADVISERS 
Harowp B. Auten, University of Minnesota; Eowarn E. Bosterrer, University of Washington; 
Ronatp S. Crane, University of Chicago; Leonarn F. Dean, University of Connecticut; ALAN 
S. Downer, Princeton University; Beverty Fisner, Santa Monica City College; Joun H. 
Fister, Duke University; C. Hucu Houtman, University of North Carolina; Luuan H. 
Hornstems, New York University; Kenneta L. Kwnicxersocxer, University of Tennessee; 
Exeanor Lincoin, Smith College; Surecos Mcluwarne, State University of New York Teachers 
College (Albany); Rosert W. Rocers, University of Illinois; Louse M. Rosensiatt, New York 
University; Euisaseta W. Scunemwer, Temple University; Kester Svenvsen, University of Okla- 
boma; Wricht Tuomas, State University of New York Teachers College (Cortland); Wu11aM 
Y. Tovpatt, Columbia University; Henry W. Weis, Columbia University 


Vol. 20 CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1958 No. 2 
For ContripuTors AND READERS overleaf 


Tue Green AND THe Gotp: THe Major THemMe or Gawain and 
the Green Knight William Goldburst 61-65 


Teacuinc II Kenneth Hoag 65-70 
FAULKNER’s The Hamlet 1x THE CLAssROOM Richard J. Stonesifer 71-77 
WHENCE THE New Proressors? Robert E. Knoll 77-80 


Rounp TasBLe 


Creative Work in the Sophomore Literature 
Course Sister M. Joselyn, O.S.B. 


Teaching Hawthorne’s “My Kinsman, 
Major Molineux” William Bysshe Stein 


Some Faculty-Wide Help for the English Teacher James B. Stronks 
A Professional Teacher of English for Every American 
Student Donald R. Tuttle 
CouNCILETTER 
News of the Year Brice Harris 
Values of an Organized Junior NCTE Affiliate Donna Williams 
News AND IpEas 
Contributing Editors: Ralph W. Condee and Arthur O. Lewis 


Books 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: Anythi that 
may interest teachers of literature writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its subject to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low the MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 
merit. Rebuttals should not exceed two 


pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or fiat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose a self-addressed postcard 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


For Readers 


College — is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. ——_ copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will soem. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertis' 
should be addressed to the National Coune 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to College 
English, Frederick L. Gwynn, Editor, Trin- 
ity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. Sec- 
ond-class postage paid at Danville, Illinois, 
and at Champaign, Illinois. Copyright, 1958 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

Printed in the U.S.A. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is one of five magazines 
published by NCTE. The Council, founded 
in 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from the first to the last 
grade, and it has about 44,000 members and 
subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
a college edition in 1928, splitting into EJ 
and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to teachers 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwight 
Burton, Florida State University, and Ele- 
mentary English comes from John DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 
Council ($4.00) includes a subscription to 
CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege of obtaining a 


second magazine for $2.00; and discounts on 
numerous books, records, literary maps, and 
the like. Closely allied to CE is CCC, the 
bulletin of the NCTE subsidiary, The Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles 
and notes in this field should consider send- 
ing them to the editor, Francis E. Bowman, 
Duke University, as an alternative to CE. 
The fifth NCTE magazine is the monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies, edited by 
Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall... 


MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 
by ROBERT M. GORRELL and CHARLTON LAIRD, 

both of the University of Nevada 

IN THIS SECOND EDITION GORRELL & LAIRD ESTABLISH THEIR UNIQUE 
linguistic approach to writing with a forward- ee content, ‘eel 
organization, better-balanced treatment, consistently liberal view- 
point, sa Se on the eat of 
examples and exercises—and reference system for 


theme correction. 

This presentation yr the best of the recent discoveries 
about language with the proven old to explain the fundamental 
characteristics, and shows how they illuminate all aspects of writing. 
It provides a functional learning sequence (in the first 400 pa; es of 
the book which carry the approach in materials) on major lems 
of grammar in relation to sentence structure. 

621 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price, $4.25 


MODERN ENGLISH WORKBOOK 

by ROBERT M. GORRELL and CHARLTON LAIRD, 

both of the University of Nevada 

THIS NEW COMBINATION WORKBOOK MAY BE USED 
independently or in conjunction with the the Modern Es English H Handbook 
by the same authors. 

The authors have preserved the traditional convenience endl sspitiy 
of a tear-out book preparing exercises which can be 

a key. At the same time, they include material on im t aspects 

of composition, including broad rhetorical concepts like —— 
clearness of thought through induction and deduction, 
organization and the like. The general approach of the discussions is 
from the point of view of ern linguistics and grammar. 


240 pp. Paperbound Pub. 1957 Text price, $2.95 


THE DRAMATIC EXPERIENCE: 


An Introduction to Drama 

by STANLEY JOHNSON, JUDAH BIERMAN and 

JAMES HART, all of Portland State College 

A NEW CRITICAL ANTHOLOGY OFFERING ELEVEN PLAYS RANGING IN 
time of composition from Sophocles’ Oedipus to Joseph Hayes’ The 
Desperate Hours. More than a collection of dramatic masterpieces. 
Rather, it is designed to introduce the student to the special experi- 
ence the drama offers as 0 ype & Bees, BS It does so by ing 
him, first to a modern me of proved effectiveness. Having 
then seen how the element of story (or action) is utilized in a play, 
the student is shown successively how the other elements of theme 
and character take their places in the total scheme. 


Approx. 604 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price, $5.75 


To receive approval copies of any book described above, or a 
free copy of our latest English textbook catalog, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 


© ERICH HARTMANN 
ALFRED KAZIN, distinguished critic, 
teacher, and author of On Native Grounds, 
A Walker in the City, etc., says: 


66 EBSTER’S NEW WORLD DIC- 
TIONARY, College pore is 
the most useful desk dictionary pose 
It is more complete than any 
tionary in its range; it is a with 
consummate intelligence and _helpful- 
ness, and its definitions of technical 
terms are invariably clear, terse—and 
stimulating. One of its most thoughtful 
features is the series of spot me which 
clearly illustrate the relation of partic- 
ular places to general regions. It is a 
dictionary of notable clarity and a won- 
derfully helpful reference aid.” 
a NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
roved and used in coll and uni- 
aa es Gomes the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 
$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries * 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dante 
LIGHTS THE WAY 


Ruth Mary Fox 


A complete, often brilliant survey 
of Dante's ideas and ideals, par- 
ticularly as expressed in the Divine 
Comedy. Written by a recognized 
Dante authority, the book will 


A The Bruce Publishing Co. 


2211 Bruce Bidg., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures re- 
Egat 10% royals, national 


sidy pub! 
40% 


We publ vey ind om 
little volume of verse the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
academic imprint, 
Books, is reserved 


nished promptly without any obligation. 
For copies of our free literature, please 
write to Charles Eckert, Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 326 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


prove a valuable reference to 
— ate and professor. 
> > = $4.95 
he 
tare for deserving scholarly works. These 
ara? books reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of and production 
ahh which have won acceptance of 
| 


AGD 


Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
Dictionary 


$5.00; THUMB-INDEXED, $6.00 
RANDOM HOUSE scat. 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


American Novel 
and Its Tradition 


By Richard Chase. “I know of no book that 
has more to tell us about the nature of 
American literature ... It is a work of 
the first importance, brilliant and truly 
original.”—LIONEL TRILLING 


“The American Novel and Its Tradition 
may well revolutionize the interpretation 
of American fiction . . . Certainly he will 
be a bold critic who dares to approach the 
subject in the future without first nego- 
tiating Mr. Chase’s book. It is closely, 
reasonably and lucidly argued . . .”—Times 
Literary Supplement (London) 95¢ 


ANCHOR ORIGINAL 


THE ANCHOR BOOK 
OF STORIES 


Edited by Randall Jarrell. Chek- 

hov, Tolstoy, Kafka, Hoffsman- 

thal, Verga, Lawrence, Turge- 

E. M. Forster, Elizabeth 

| Katherine Anne Porter, 
Isaac Babel, and others. 


Anchor Original $1.25 


THE AWKWARD AGE 


Henry In the words 
F. W. DUPEE, this novel, writ- 
ten in 1898-99, is “one of 
James’s masterpieces, and clear- 
ly the chief work of its period.” 

$1.25 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF WILLIAM 
BUTLER YEATS 


The complete autobiographical 
i major poetic testa- 

e greatest poet to 

write English in our time. $1.25 


AMERICA'S COMING 
OF AGE 


Van Wyck Brooks. The classic 
title essay along with the two 
related essays in this volume 
attempt to discover and define 
a cultural middle ground be- 
tween the “high brow” and 
“low brow” extremes in Amer- 
ican life. 95¢ 


THE POEMS OF 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Chosen by Himself. Over forty 
years of the work of one of the 
most important modern poets 
are represented in this . 


N.Y.22 
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Distinguished 
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Books 


for 
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UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH 


Paul Roberts 


“To anyone with linguistic sophistication, Paul Roberts’ 
UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH represents so great an advance 
that at one stroke it has made all other freshman 
handbooks obsolete. George P. Faust 


University of Kentucky 


This is the first teachable book to relate the new 
methods of linguistic science to the purposes of fresh- 
man composition courses. UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH is 
based on the premise that a composition course built 
on linguistic principles is interesting, useful, and in- 
tellectually respectable — qualities der to attain 
while teaching English with traditional materials. 
Exercises which back the new methods involved, 
theme suggestions, an annotated age 6 of books 
on linguistics, and illustrations are inclu ed. 


PROBLEMS IN PROSE 


Fourth Edition 
Paul Haines 


“Mr. Haines’ book is remarkable for its very wide 
range in subject-matter, authorship, time and place. 
As an anthology it is refreshingly free from the Pro- 
crustean-bed principle that shapes most books of the 
kind. What is most interesting and praiseworthy is the 
extensive provision for study. The editor has really 
‘gone to town’ on this apparatus. I for one am de- 
lighted to find an editor who believes in [ewan 
searching analysis, in unsparing intellectual discipline, 
and who has the imagination and the understanding of 
the undergraduate mind to give his analysis the he 
acter of a good game. No student of normal capacity 
could emerge from a thorough use of this book with- 
out having developed a permanently profitable critical 
sense. 


PROBLEMS IN PROSE now includes a Preface, which de- 
scribes how the text is meant to be used, and a Fore- 
word to the Student, which describes the purpose and 
scope of the work which the student is about to 
undertake. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16 
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Fragment I (Group A) 
GENERAL PROLOGUE 


THE Book oF THE TAL 
CANTERBURY 


Here BiGYNN ES OF 


And smale foweles 
10 That slepen al the 
So priketh 
longen 
for to 
sondry londes; 


is 
73 The young sun ( of its annual journey) has 
completed the seco In words 
Aries, which it did in Chaucer's 
ion to the Man of 
was 18 


the sun at the beginning 


i.e. 


Showing text and 
E. glosses 
P. DUTTON & COMP c 
ANY, INC. 


Ra? Wuan that Aprill with his shoures soote sweet i 
The March hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour 
Of which vertu engend‘ is the flour; 
1 5 Whan Zephirus with his sweete breeth also ek 
ari Inspired hath in every holt and heeth quickened ; wood oe 
eee The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne shoots oe 
Ram his halve cours yronne, 
incites ; hearts 
fe 15 And specially from every shires en oe 
Ya Of Engelond to Caunterbury they wende, go oe 
The hooly blisful martir for to seke, blessed; visit 
ee That hem hath holpen whan that they were helped ; sick a 
3 Bifil that in that seson on a day, 3 
a 20 In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay stayed SS 
Ret wenden on my 
To Caunterbury with fu devout corage, 
Fah ‘At nyght was come into that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in compaignye, 
25 Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
Law's Tale, ll. 5, that the second day © 
April.) 
; 13 And paimers to visit foreign shore, 
14 And palmert well known in different lands 
17 Le. St Thomas Becket. 
25 By chance met together. 
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o> A new, unique version— 
complete and unabridged 


THE 
CANTERBURY 
TALES 
by Geoffrey Chaucer 


Edited by A. C. Cawley, M.A., Ph. D. 
Senior Lecturer in the English Language 
and Literature, University of Leeds 
'T he text of this splendid new volume follows the authori- 


tative work of Manly and Rickert and F. N. Robinson, 
and the editor has used the arrangement of the stories as 


found in the Ellesmere MS. The text is in the original 
Middle English with somewhat modernized spellings. 


Ain ingenious system of marginal glosses makes it pos- 
sible to read (ee immortal tales in the original form 
and to understand them without having to turn the page 
in pursuit of notes or vocabulary. 

Everyman’s Library #307 608 pages. $1.85 


Troilus and Criseyde 
A new version using the same system of glosses is also 
available. Everyman’s Library #992 .337 pages. $1.85 
Geoffrey Chaucer of England 

by Marchette Chute 
A Dutton Everyman Paperback D23 352pages. $1.55 

Free examination copies of all three titles 
will.be sent upon request. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Widely-Praised RONALD Textbooks 


Chaucer’s Poetry 


An Anthology for the Modern Reader 


The full range of Chaucer’s achievement as a 
—over three-quarters of his poetry, newly edited 


Selected and Edited 
by E. T. DONALDSON, 
Yale University 


and human 
poem in detai 


In addition, the book presents discus- 
sions of each of the Canterbury pil- 
grims, Chaucer as an “oral poet,” 
and his narrative technique. Other 
features are sections on Chaucer’s 
biography, sounds and grammatical 
structure of his language, and his 
versification. “The result of scrupu- 
lous and good judgment.” 
—C. Robert Unwersity of 
Minnesota. 


from the Chaucer Society manuscripts. Included are 

a large part of the Canterbury Tales, the choice 
ier poems and short poems, and the complete 
Troilus and Criseide. Stressing universal literary 


ualities, this volume analyzes every 
with perceptive critical commentary. 


“Outstanding are the broad margi 
and the single-column text, which 
makes annotation easier; the glosses 
e for beginners; the ex- 
textual apparatus; 
the inclusion of a brief chart of pro- 
nunciation at the beginning; and the 
modern tone, which 
poems closer to the 
—Francis Lee Utley, he Ohio State 
University. 1,001 pp. 


PREFACE to DRAMA 
An Introduction to Dramatic Literature and Theater Art 
CHARLES W. COOPER, Whittier College 


“An excellent collection of ys. The 
introductory notes are we signed ; 
the whole qpercens is intelligent and 
interesting.”—Glenn Hughes, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


“Leads the student directly to the ex- 
amination and the analysis of the 
many complex parts. out of which a 
is formed.” —Fairfax P. Walkup, 

niversity of Arizona, 773 pp. 


The CREATIVE READER 


An Anthology of Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


Edited by R. W. STALLMAN, University of Connecticut; and 
R. E. WATTERS, University of British Columbia 


“A full, well-selected, and well-organ- 
ized anthology. The poetry section, 
with its critical essays, is 7 
impressive.”—Ralph D. Londeman, 
Gettysburg College. 


“Excellent ... like the addition of 
comment from “writers and critics . 

in a beginning creative writing class 
it is ideal.”—William Owens, Colum- 
bia University. 923 pp. 


Literature of Western Civilization 
Edited by LOUIS G. LOCKE, Madison College, Virginia; 
JOHN PENDY KIRBY, Randolph-Macon Woman's College; and 
M. E. PORTER, Indiana University 


“The text ie very attractive. Format 
and illustrations alike inspire interest 
and confidence. Every part of the 
compilation is meaningful.”—. Vv. 


University of Washington. 


“The introductory chapters are well 
done, and the illustrations help much 
in arousing interest.”—Celesta Wine, 
Winthrop College. 

2 Volumes: 129 ills.; 1,661 pp. 


THE Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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new — notable 


VICTORIAN POETRY AND POETICS 
edited by 


WALTER E. HOUGHTON G. ROBERT STANGE 
Wellesley College University of Minnesota 


This new anthology offers a remarkably wide selection 
of the works of the major Victorian poets, and in addi- 
tion, brings poetic theory into juxtaposition with the 
poetry through a number of influential, but in many 
cases little-known or hard-to-find, critical prose writings 
of the period. 


For the first time — 


An anthology of Victorian poetry that not only draws 
fully from the recognized canon of the Victorian poets 
but also represents in its selections the twentieth- 
century re-evaluation of their work. 


An anthology of Victorian poetry that covers the 
poetics of the age, both in prose selections by the 
poets themselves and in an Appendix of essays, lec- 
tures, and reviews written by critics and literary 
scholars during the Victorian period. 


A critical introduction acquaints the student with the 
thought and temper of the period, points out to what 
extent the problems faced by the Victorian poet in rela- 
tion to his age and his audience were unique, and 
suggests how some of these same problems confront the 
artist in the twentieth century. 


Introductions to the individual authors and abundant 
annotation throughout incorporate much original scholar- 
ship and interpretation, offer a wide range of relevant 
factual material, and provide the basis for critical study 
and discussion. 


(One suggestion: For a complete course in the literature 
of the Victorian age, VICTORIAN POETRY AND 
POETICS may be economically coupled with William 
E. Buckler’s PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958, xxxi + 570 pp.; cloth, $3.25, 
paperbound, $1.65.) 
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IMPORTANT 
TEXTS 


READINGS IN 


@ Applied English Linguistics 


Ed. by HAROLD B. ALLEN. This collection of 65 recent 
articles by linguists and teachers presents an overview of the 
impact of modern linguistics upon the English language in its 
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beyond his own field. 

495 pages, $3.50 
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for their relevance, insight, and diversity, the 37 readings in 
this collection for freshman composition courses are flexibly 
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290 pages, $2.40 


@ Writing Useful Reports 


By ROBERT E. TUTTLE and C. A. BROWN. From the funda- 
mental factors of reader, material, reader's use of the 
material, and writer, this text develops a basic pattern that 
is applicable to any report situation, fully illustrated with 


sample reports. 
635 pages, $4.50 
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The Green and the Gold: The Major 


Theme of Gawain and the Green Knight 


GOLDHURST 
A teaching fellow at Tulane University, the author took a B.A. at Kenyon and an 
M.A at Columbia. He read the paper at the 1957 meeting of the South-Central MLA. 


Very little agreement exists among 
commentators upon Gawain and the 
Green Knight as to the poet’s chief pur- 
pose in the ae The interested stu- 
dent finds a -dozen widely differing 
views of this matter. My purpose in this 
paper is to suggest what seems to me a 
more fundamental interpretation than 
those currently available. 

As I see it, the major theme of Ga- 
wain and the Green Knight is the 
idea that the primitive and sometimes 
brutal forces of nature make known their 
demands to all men, even to those who 
would take shelter behind the civilized 
comforts of court life. This central 
meaning is hinted at rather than stated, 
and is best discovered by close attention 
to the poem’s style, which combines 
qualities of straightforward vigor with 
a suggestiveness and a subtle, almost 
elegant, lightness of touch. Itself some- 
thing of a paradox, the style can best be 
defined as a study in paradoxes: basically, 
Gawain and the Green Knight is a com- 
plex of antitheses; at its heart is the tech- 
nique of juxtaposing—or combining—op- 
posite and contrary moods, characters, 
settings and actions. 

The pattern commences with the de- 


scription of the first appearance of the 


Green Knight. In one hand he carries a 
bough of holly (“that grows greenest of 
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all when the groves are bare”); the 
beard which hangs over his breast is 
full and untamed (“as big as a bush”); 
and, of course, he is “overall, a deep 
green.” With hints such as these, it 1s 
not at all surprising to find critics com- 
menting on the function of the Green 
Knight as a symbol of some kind of 
nature force. John Speirs (Scrutiny, 
1949) thinks of him as an image of 
mythical fertility gods. Francis Berry 
(The Age of C er, ed. Ford, 1954) 
sees him as “the generic forces of life 
and growth and richness and en + 
That the magnificent apparition at Ar- 
thur’s Christmas festival suggests this 
kind of interpretation is undeniable; but 
the insists on another aspect of the 
knight, which heretofore has escaped no- 
tice and which stands in strange op- 
position to the more evident view cited 
above. 

For altho the awesome visitor is 
garbed and featured in the green of 
nature, that n listens an 
enameled surface. If he bears in his hand 
the green bob of holly and if his beard 
is likened to a bush to announce his 
connection with fertility and natural 
growth, the silken tassels, the gold- 
studded nails, and the emerald gems 
which adorn his figure clearly proclaim 
his connection with another and con- 
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trasting way of life. The Green Knight 
is Nature, to be sure, but he is as well 
a representative of the high civilization, 
the sophistication, the man-made arti- 
ficiality of the court. The listic op- 
position of these two tendencies reaches 
a climax in the lines which sum up the 
impression the knight makes on Arthur's 
assembly: “Green as the grass did it 
seem, and yet greener / Than green 
enamel on gold brightly gleaming.” The 
poet’s emphasis is not limited to either 
one of these two aspects which the 
knight suggests; rather, it embraces 
both. 


Other evidences of this apparent con- 
tradiction abound in the m. If we 
think, for example, of the “beheading 
game” as a brutal and pagan kind of 


sport, we are informed at the end that 
the savage is none other than Bercilak 
de Hautdesert—the refined, the civilized, 
the urbane host of the castle. If Gawain 
himself strikes us as a rugged, indomitable 


warrior, we are constantly reminded that 
he is also a man capable of the most re- 
fined and delicate reactions to experience. 
(See, for instance, Gawain’s courteous 
insistence on accepting the challenge of 
the Green Knight, when Arthur alone 
has stepped forward; also the part Ga- 
wain plays in the seduction scenes in 
Fitt III.) If Gawain arrives at Bercilak’s 
castle in battered armor dripping icicles, 
we see him soon afterwards sitting down 
to supper in a warm room, clothed in 
velvet and ermine. In each instance we 
find the thematic contrast between the 
roughness of nature and the glitter of 
the court. 

Consider also the descriptions of Ga- 
wain’s attire at two departures he makes 
in the narrative: first, when he leaves 
Arthur’s halls to fe in search of the 
Green Chapel; and later when he pre- 

es to leave Bercilak’s castle. In each 
instance the Gawain-poet goes to great 
lengths to impress the reader with the 
richness and splendor of the hero’s at- 


tire. In the first, his armor is adorned 
with loops and lacings of gold; his sword 
is fastened with a silken sash; diamonds 
sparkle on his helmet—turtle doves and 
lover’s knots cover its surface. He is the 
pride of the court: his a ce tes- 
tifies to the fact that he is the essential 
gentleman knight. But when he leaves 
on his journey, what does he encounter? 
His way lies through barren wilderness; 
he must fight giants, trolls, and mon- 
sters; he is nearly killed with sleet; his 
bed night after night is the naked rock. 
Later, when Gawain leaves Bercilak 
—ironically, to go in search of Bercilak 
—again the poet records with loving de- 
tail the elegant and luxurious costume; 
and again the knight must fare over 
grim and merciless terrain. The contrast 
in each case is emphatic. 

One can not read the without 
being impressed by the fact that the 
elements—the harsh, North-of-England 
winters—are so severe that the poet, and 
therefore probably his audience, looks 
on them with dread. This aspect of 
the “nates is emphasized by the insistence 
on the contrast between the glad warmth 
of the indoor scenes and the chilling bru- 
tality of the outside atmosphere. Thus, 
though Gawain must meet and battle 
fierce enemies on his way to the Green 
Chapel, these encounters are not really 
the prime source of danger. In lines 
which rival for poetic beauty any writ- 
ten in Middle English, the poet tells us 
that Gawain is most grievously afflicted 
not by battle, but by winter: 

For war grieved him much, but worse 

was the winter 

When the cold, clear water from clouds 

was shed 


To freeze ere it fell on the frigi 
pale, frigid 


As a consequence of his exposure to this 
terrible experience, Gawain is naturally 
relieved to find shelter in Bercilak’s 
home. Once inside, the poet points out, 
the terror of that experience can be for- 
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gotten. In fact, inside the hall we dis- 
cover the antithesis of winter. Gawain, 
in his borrowed finery, looks like Spring 
itself: 
In his visage sat spring-time, it verily 
seemed 
To each man there many colors all 
glowing, 


Lightsome and lovely . . . .* 


Again, in the section when Gawain is 
introduced to the host’s wife, the poet’s 
style subtly insinuates the idea of the 
tension created by Opposing elements in 
her appearance. The lady is beautiful and 
richly appareled. As a rich and refined 
creature of the court, she wears “ker- 
chiefs . . . with many clear pearls.” But 
these emblems of her station serve only 
to make more compelling the facts re- 
vealed in the line that follows: “Her 
breast and bright throat were displayed 
all bare. . . .” To make even more tell- 


ing the tension here, the poet likens the 
lady’s bare bosom to a natural and prim- 
itive element: “Brighter gleamin 


than 
glistening snow on the hillside.” By 
means of such contrasts as those I have 
mentioned, the poet contrives to keep 
before our eyes the theme that is basic to 
his poem: throughout, we are made 
aware of the coexistence of the claims 
of both nature and civilization upon the 
individual. 

This idea underlies the surface mean- 


*There is a t deal of argument over the 
meaning of as oud “ver” in this line: “pe ver 
by his uisage verayly hit semed . . .” (866). 

enry Lyttleton Savage, The Gawain Poet 
(1956), claims that the term should be trans- 
lated “heraldic fur”; Theodore Banks, in his 
rendering in Medieval English Verse and 
Prose, ed. Loomis and Willard (1948), trans- 
lates it simply “fur.” The text of Gawain in 
the Boris Ford anthology leaves the word un- 
defined and untranslated. Tolkien’s gloss is 
“spring-time,” from Latin ver. My own vote, 
of course, is for Tolkien’s view 
(My text in preparing this r has been Sir 
and of. Tolkien & 
Gordon, Oxford, 1946. Modern English trans- 
lations are my own.) 


ing of the seduction scenes in Fitt III. 
Superficially considered, these episodes 
represent “tests” of Gawain’s chastity 
and his, loyalty to his host, tests devised 
by the host himself to try the merit 
of the famous knight. Gawain resists the 
temptations and retains his purity, ex- 
cept that he receives a token from the 
chatelaine and fails to deliver it to his 
host, thereby breaking his oath. What 
motivates him here? What other than 
the sudden apprehension of the end of 
life, the basic human instinct for survival 
asserting itself? The essence of courtli- 
ness, the flower of civilization stands 
for one moment naked of all artificial re- 
finements and permits the natural man 
to rise to the surface. Herein is the 
conflict that causes Gawain sorrow and 
guilt later in the poem; and herein lies 
the central meaning of the poem. Ga- 
wain and the Green Knight is a penetrat- 
ing study of two aspects of human ex- 
perience, two conflicting tendencies in 
the life of those tithes—and any times— 
which battle for dominance in man’s 
soul. 

The Green Knight himself serves to 
remind us of this conflict. He is not 
simply the harsh, primitive, uncivilized 
side of man’s nature; he is also its an- 
tithesis. Even the words associated with 
him suggest this ambivalence. Gawain 
is told to seek the Green Chapel; the 
reader anticipates a structure which re- 
sembles, in its finished magnificence, the 
Green Knight himself. What Gawain 
discovers is a mound of grass rising in 
a desolate area. Somehow, the habitation 
is appropriate to the knight Gawain 
is seeking: 

“Now I deem,” said Gawain, “this dell 

is full desolate; 

The Chapel is ugly, and with weeds 

overgrown, 

Well befits the grim creature, the 

greenly clad giant 

To deal here devotion to the devil, his 

master.” 
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The poet is impressing us not only with 
the wildness of nature in this scene. It 
is also a part of his meaning that the 
wild mound is referred to as a “Chapel,” 
with all the undertones of civilization 
that the term suggests. The symbolic 
significance of the Green Knight, then, 
resides in the fact that he is both a 
natural and a courtly creature. His ap- 
pellation reveals his doxical nature: 
Green represents untamed natural forces, 
and Knight, the effects of courtly civil- 
ization. 

The same kind of ambivalence hovers 
about the lady’s green girdle—an image 
which might well serve as an emblem 
of the poem’s meaning. Like the Green 
Knight, it incorporates a sense of the 
primal forces of nature and, at the same 
time, some of the splendid adornment of 
the refinements of courtly life: “Of 


green silk was the girdle, with fine gold 


fashioned / And borders embroidered 
its beauty enhancing: . . .” Here, as else- 
where in the poem, the juxtaposition of 
words hints at the underlying theme. 
The green of the girdle is the primal 
call; its gold is the effort of man to be 
a social, rather than a natural being. The 
fact that this is Gawain’s conflict is made 
clear when the t advises us of the 
knight’s reason omy accepting this gift 


from the lady: 


But Gawain wore not for its richness 
this girdle, 

Or for pride in its pendants, so highly 
polished, 

Nor for the gold gleaming on glistening 
tassels: 

But for to save himself . . . 


In other words, Gawain has yielded to 
the “green” of the girdle. This fact is 
the cause of his shame, for his entire 
way of life should have led him to resist 
the primal call of nature, and to cling 
to the “gold” of the image: courtliness, 
grace, and the denial of natural im- 
pulses. 
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pores | of the of his failure 
is suggested in the lines at the end of 
the when Gawain pleads with 
Bercilak to be permitted to retain the 
green girdle, to wear it as a reminder 
of his surrender to its “greenness”: 
“But your girdle,” said Gawain, “God 
t you reward! 
ith good will shall I wear it: but not 
for its gold, 
Nor its silk, nor side pendants; nor use 
as a sash: 
Not for its richness, or my pride; nor 
its workmanship wondrous 
No: but as sign of my sinning—oft shall 
I see it.” 


The considerations discussed above lead 
me to maintain that Gawain and the 
Green Knight is basically a study of the 
contrast between two aspects of life. It 
tells us of man’s struggle against ten- 
dencies which would draw him back 
to the state of nature, and of his un- 
certain efforts to maintain a hold on 
the comforts and codes of civilization. 
The poem suggests that at best life is but 
a truce between natural impulses and al- 
legiances to the virtues which civilized 
creatures are pledged to uphold. As is 
surely the case with many reas mas- 
ters, this poet reveals his profound grasp 
of his subject—and at the same time he 
renders more effective his commentary— 
by means of consummate skill as a 

list. We come away with images 
which haunt the imagination: the harsh 
seasons hold before our eyes the force 
of nature and the pressure it exerts to 
make man’s attempts to secure comfort, 
ease, and courtliness only partially and 
imperfectly realized. Inside the warm 
dining-hall, all is warmth and gentle, re- 
fined comfort; outside, one hardly dares 
venture, for the risk is great and one 
might too easily succumb. 

I do not maintain, however, that our 
poet means to scoff at society for at- 
et to convince itself that it is 
safe secure. It is not his intention 
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to call Gawain a fool, or to imply that 
men should and must revert to the 
primal state. But the author is acutely 
aware of how immediate and compelling 
is the call of natural impulses. He believes 
that the primitive forces of nature 

resent a factor that must be reckoned 


with, contended inst somehow, and 
if possible maste It is with this prob- 
lem that Gawain struggles in the 

and in his struggle we fiud an 
explanation of the ’s greatness and 
perennial appeal; for Gawain’s problem 
touches all men and all ages. 


Teaching College English: Five Dialogues 


IL. TEACHING FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 


KENNETH Hoac 


This is the second of five discussions by a veteran professor at the University of 
Idabo, author of Materials for Freshman English, Language Skills, and Reading Skills. 


Youth: You may recall that I came in 
to see you several days ago. I am one of 
the new composition instructors. Old 
Man: Yes. | remember. Come in and sit 
down, please. Youth: We had quite a 


long talk about my reasons for teaching 


college English, but we mentioned teach- 
ing freshman composition only in pass- 
ing. I thought you might have some sug- 
gestions. Old Man: It is a reasonable as- 
sumption. I have been teaching freshman 
composition off and on—mostly on—since 
I was your and I have written some 

i for and about the course. Youth: 
Yes, I know. Old Man: It is slippery 
footing, however. What works for me 
may not work for you. Furthermore, if 
you are like most of the other young 
men who come to us with a year or two 
of part-time teaching experience, you 
will try to use here the practices of the 
school where you taught last, even 
though you found some of them irksome 
at the time and even though they are 
contrary to our local experience. Youth: 
I may be an exception. Old Man: You 
may be. We sometimes a bright 
young man with a learner’s attitude. By 
suggestions, do you mean such things 
as whether to stand up and lecture or 


sit down and discuss? Youth: I didn’t 
have that in mind, but I should like to 
hear your comment. Old Man: Generally 
speaking, I should say sit down and dis- 
cuss. On the other hand, with a large 
class or with inattentive students it ma 
be more effective to stand. I haven't 
much use for the lecture method myself, 
though it is one way for an instructor to 
assert his ego, impress his students, avoid 
ee questions, and fill up a 
class period. It seems to me that it is 
usually out of place in a composition 
class. Youth: How can one use the class 
period, then? Old Man: Give detailed 
and explicit assignments. Discuss with 
students, individually, suitable subjects 
for their home themes or reference 
papers. Have students write outlines, 
a and sentences on the black- 
ard for correction. Use an opaque 
projector for student themes. Hand out 
mimeo raphed copies of student themes 
for analysis. Have the best student themes 
read aloud before the class. Have stu- 
dents give short talks on the subjects 
of their themes or reference papers. 
Have students write short impromptu 
themes. Return instructor-marked themes 
and have them corrected in class by the 
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students. Provide training in oral and 
silent reading. Discuss the handbook ex- 
ercises and the selections in the reader. 
Always provide a favorable atmosphere 
for student questions. Youth; Isn’t such 
use of class time more appropriate to 
high school or the grades than to col- 
lege? Old Man: It is appropriate wher- 
ever the job has to be done. Youth: By 
“job to be done” I gather that you mean 
teaching students to write, read, and 
speak English accurately, clearly, and 
effectively. Old Man: If you use the 
word “accurately,” there may be lifted 
eyebrows in the “usage” camp. “Ah-ha,” 
they will I say, “the old prescriptive gram- 
mar again.” And if you use the word 
“effectively,” others will misunderstand 
you and say, “Why try to teach a beau- 
tiful prose style to virtual illiterates?” 
But in attempting to put the problem 
concisely, you have, I think, stated it 


very well. At the college level I might 
even agree with the order of importance 


in which you have arranged the words: 
“write, read, and speak” and “accurately, 
clearly, and effectively.” Youth: Thank 
you. Even though I put it well, as you 
say, I am not sure that sort of thing 
should be taught in college. Old Man: 
Neither am I. But if the colleges are go- 
ing to admit large numbers of students 
who have serious native language de- 
ficiencies—and most colleges do—the col- 
leges should probably help to remedy 
the situation. I doubt that English com- 
position is any less academic than some 
other subjects granted college credit. 
Youth: | take it, then, that although Eng- 
lish composition is taught in the Eng- 
lish department, you don’t think it can 
be considered a course in the humanities. 
Old Man; I shouldn’t think so. Many de- 
partments and instructors try to make it 
such a course by including a consider- 
able amount of literature. Others em- 
phasize logic or semantics or the history 
of the language. Youth: That is a good 
thing, isn’t it? Those are important sub- 


jects, and many students, especially in 

the technical fields, would learn noth- 
ing about them if they weren’t brought 
into the required composition course. 
Old Man: They are, indeed, important 
subjects—so important that we teach 
them in separate courses. There are also 
other important subjects or fields that 
many college students will never come 
in contact with. There is always the 
danger that because the English com- 
position course is required of all stu- 
dents it will become a catchall and di- 
vert attention from the main business for 
which the course is planned—teaching the 
basic English skills. Youth: Who is to 
say what should be included in this 
course? Old Man: Not primarily the 
young English instructors themselves, 
strange as it may seem. Rather, the entire 
college or university faculty, the deans 
and department heads—perhaps even the 
president; the employers, the alumni, 
the parents of students. They leave the 
details to us, but they know in general 
what they want. Youth: If they leave 
the details to us, we should be able to 
include literature. Surely it can be argued 
that reading the English and American 
masterpieces will not only improve read- 
ing skill but also have a favorable effect 
on the student’s speech and writing. Old 
Man: Some very slight effect, perhaps. 
Both use words, after all. But at best it 
is a devious approach. I doubt that read- 
ing Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
and Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion will be 
of much help in writing a clearly worded 
telegram or office directive or a term 
paper in sociology; nor will they help 
a student to read his geology textbook 
intelligently. Youth: Perhaps all students 
should be required to take a course in 
literature, then. Old Man: A few depart- 
ments other then English do require a 
literature course. We can’t dictate that 
point. Youth: But one can’t teach com- 
position in a vacuum. Students have to 
read something and talk and write about 
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something. Old Man: True. They have 
had various experiences in the eighteen 
years of their lives. They can write and 
speak about those. In fact they can 
read and write and speak about any- 
thing, including literature. I am only 
saying that, granted our course object- 
ives, the subject matter should not be 
entirely or mainly literature simply be- 
cause the young men or women who 
teach the course have a special liking 
for it or training in it. I might add a 
footnote. If literature is considered an 
indispensable part of the course, let the 
student read one or more full-length 
books that are reasonably close to his 
level of experience or 
He may remember books like Arrow- 
smith or The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens and use them as a point of ref- 
erence for the rest of his life; whereas 
he may soon and gladly forget an an- 
thology of one hundred or more sepa- 
rate pieces. Youth: You are in sympathy, 
then, with the story attributed to Sin- 
clair Lewis when he was invited to speak 
to a gathering of women writers. He 
got up before this large audience of 
well-dressed club women and said, “I 
understand you are interested in writ- 
ing.” He paused before going on. 
“Then,” he said, “why don’t you stay 
home and write?” And he walked off the 
platform. You remember the story? Old 
Man: Yes. You are suggesting that it il- 
lustrates the point that people learn to 
write by writing—not by means of some 
other activity, such as reading literature 
or listening to lectures about writing. 
Youth: If that is true, what is the place 
of the instructor? Old Man: The place 
of the instructor is to provide the prob- 
lem and correct or criticize the result. 
He may also provide guides, that is, 
models or examples; rules or principles or 
warnings, within the range of the stu- 
dent to comprehend or use them. He 
should be able to set a suitable example, 
himself, particularly in his speech. 


Youth: I suppose so, if he is going to 
teach speech, but why teach it in this 
course? Old Man: The least important 
reason is that it is traditional; it was 
taught in this course at the time the 
college was founded. More important, 
not only is it our primary method of 
communication—far more common in 
daily life than writing—but certain ele- 
ments of it have a direct influence on 
writing. Many students who grow up in 
select homes or communities have no 
difficulty with agreement of subject and 
verb or reference of pronouns. They 
have heard and rat these languagt 
conventions from earliest childhood. and 
some of them speak and write beauti- 
fully complex and lucid sentences ant 
have extensive vocabularies without any 
help from English teachers. Youth: On 
that basis the bad students should be 
born again and grow up in the right 
families instead of taking a course in 
English composition. Old Man: Yes. But 
in a democracy we challenge that point 
of view. We claim that, whatever the 
status at birth or the family background, 
every child should have an equal op- 
portunity. The local, state, and federal 
governments spend enormous amounts of 
money in order that circumstances may 
not be a barrier. Youth: Is this money 
re in vain? Old Man: I don’t think so. 

f course the influence of the home or 
casual environment is strong. But most 
students make progress; some students 
make a great deal of progress. Youth: 
Is that just your or Old Man: 
Oh, no. There is plenty of statistical 
evidence. Youth: A few minutes ago 
you spoke of providing “models or ex- 
amples; rules or principles or warnings, 
within the range of the student to 
comprehend or use them.” Will you 
please elaborate this statement? Old 
Man: Gladly. These are points about 
which I hold strong convictions; con- 
sequently there are those who hold 
equally strong opposing convictions. 
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Take the question of models. Students 
= be taught to read more complex 
and subtle material than we can expect 
them to write. We can teach freshmen 
to read novels or plays or poetry, just 
we can teach read 
in the social sciences or reference books 
or magazine articles by authorities or 
professional writers, but we can har 
them to write materials of this 
kind. My point is that the widely used 
book of essays may be suitable for teach- 
ing reading or for class discussion, but 
it is too difficult to serve as a group of 
models for student writing. Youth: But 
you said that part of the instructor’s 
function was to provide models or ex- 
amples. I can see that if the problem 
is to teach students to write themes 
ary forms would hardly serve as the 
best models, but what would serve bet- 
ter than published articles or essays? 
Old Man: For what I have in mind, 
the word “example” is more exact than 
“model.” I should think that the best 
examples are the outstanding themes 
or reference papers of the students them- 
selves, bon accumulated over a pe- 
riod of years. The five-hundred word, 
three-paragraph home theme or the one- 
page, one-paragraph class theme is really 
an artificial form, not very closely re- 


lated to any of our accepted lite 

or scholarly forms of writing. It is 
contrived or dictated by practical con- 
siderations to provide the elementary 


training in writing that the student 
needs. Youth: I can’t think of any argu- 
ment against that point. Old Man: There 
are some, but let us go on. Take “warn- 
ings.” I warn students not to ramble or 
get lost while uncovering printed 


sources for a reference paper. A student - 


may get so interested in his subject that 
he can’t stop reading around it in all 
directions. I admit I don’t always fol- 
low my own advice. When I look up a 
word in a dictionary I sometimes read 


about several other words my eye 
happens to fall on. But my students have 
a job to do within a s ce and time 
limit, and I warn them. Youth: I under- 
stand what you mean about warnings. 
Now for rules and principles. Old Man: 
To go on for a moment with the refer- 
ence paper, I insist that a student choose 
a subject for such a Paper one that he 
has first-hand knowledge of. Standard 
subjects like “The Egyptian Pyramids” 
or “The Great Wall of China” are for- 
bidden unless the student has visited 
these places. That is one of my rules. 
Youth: 1 should think it is both an un- 
conventional and an arbitrary rule. Old 
Man: It is, but it helps the student to 
distinguish his own material from that 
obtained from printed sources; con- 
sequently it helps to solve the problem 
of plagiari I use another device—call 
it a rule if you like—for the same reasons: 
“Every passage restated or quoted from 
a borrowed source must begin with an 
introductory phrase, such as ‘Accord- 
ing to so-and-so,’ and end with a foot- 
note symbol.” Youth: I think Ill try 
those rules. F have had the kind of 
trouble with the reference ‘Er that 
you speak of. By rules, though, usual] 

think of the rules of grammar. O 

Man: Most English teachers and stu- 
dents do. You realize, of course, that 
this is a much debated area. The attack 
on Latinized grammar as an unrealistic 
description of contemporary usage, the 
recognition of levels of usage, the mul- 
tiplication of terms referring to the same 
grammatical concept—these have re- 
sulted in confusion about a subject that 
at best is fairly complex. The college 
textbook writers and publishers have 
done little to help the situation. In order 
to appeal to instructors who hold a 
variety of points of view, they have 
retained the old and added the new. 
Some rules contain so many terms, are 
accompanied by so many qualifications, 
and require such experienced judgment 
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that they are virtually meaningless or 
useless even for the instructor. Youth: 
You would throw out , then? 
Old Man: I didn’t say that. First, I am 
trying to mony the problem. Add to 
the point I have just made the fact that 
most students have been taught to mem- 
orize rules and to dia or analyze 
sentences throughout eight or more 
of school before arriving at col- 
Many of them have never under- 
stood what they were doing or why. 
Some of them have Samed to detest 
the subject and the — who teach it. 
Finally, they have had little or no su- 
ete practice in writing—and, in 
igh school, not much more in speaking 
or reading, except for some study of 
literature. Youth: All right. I see the 
roblem. Do you teach grammar or not? 
Old Man: As little as possible. But I am 
prepared to teach it if it serves a pur- 
pose. Teaching the subject-verb-comple- 
ment order may help a student to over- 
come his sentence-fragment and run-on 
sentence difficulties, but I try first the 
method of having him say his sentence 
aloud and listen to the pause and drop 
of his voice at the end of the sentence. 
Punctuation rules contain grammatical 
terms, but punctuation may also be 
taught by wy and with emphasis 
on meaning. If I can command the re- 
spect of the student, I use the “we say” 
or “we do” method instead of resorting 
to rule. But when he feels more secure 
with a “reason,” as he calls it, I give 
him a rule, even though he doesn’t un- 
derstand it. If people were to make the 
fullest use of their dictionaries, they 
would need to know a good deal of 
grammar just as they would need to 
know a good deal about world languages, 
but most people use dictionaries only 
for spelling, pronunciation, or word 
meaning. In the freshman composition 
course, I don’t think of myself as teach- 
ing exclusively prospective English 
teachers or novelists or lexicographers. 


Most of my students will be housewives, 
farmers, engineers, and businessmen. I 
seldom have occasion, for example, to 
point out the dictionary distinction be- 
tween a transitive or an intransitive 
verb, and I do so only when the oc- 
casion arises. I don’t create a problem of 
this kind by trying to be systematic and 
exhaustive. Youth: In other words, you 
have a practical approach to the subject. 
You don’t try to teach everything that 
is relevant to your objectives on the as- 
sumption that someday someone may 
have use for it. Old Man: I don’t want 
to be misunderstood. I hope I am not 
merely practical. And I don’t center my 
attention on the bottom third of a class 
any more than I do on the top third or 
the middle third. I center my attention 
on individuals and their lan e prob- 
class profits from this kind of instruc- 
tion. In other words I enjoy and allow 
a discussion of a variety of cultural and 
technical subjects, but time limitations 
keep us from pursuing these discussions 
very far. Youth: You will pardon me, 
but I think you are straying a little from 
the point. Old Man: Quite so. With age 
and ience one may become too full 
of wisdom. To return to the question of 
whether my approach is practical. It is. 
Many years ago, when I held an execu- 
tive position, the problem was brought 
home to me on another level than fresh- 
man composition. Since I was known to 
have the background of an lish in- 
structor, I was frequently called on the 
telephone by various officials about a 
point of grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
word meaning, or pronunciation. I soon 
found out that what these people did 
not want was a course in semantics or 
the history of the English language or 
advice to observe the usage of their 
peers, or even a choice between two 
possibilities. They wanted an answer. I 
learned to give them an answer, but 
quick. I even made up a rule if they 
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wanted one. If I had more time, as in 
answering a question by letter, 1 would 
= that impressive printed source, 
unabridged dictionary. Youth: Are 
you being sarcastic about the dictionary? 
Old Man: Only in suggesting that people 
are likely to be impressed by the au- 
thority of what they see in print, in 
this case I think justifiably. A good dic- 
tionary can provide an able student with 
much of the help he needs in writing. As 
an afterthought, I would add “speaking” 
and “reading” to “writing.” If the people 
who called or wrote to me had con- 
sulted a good dictionary, they could 
have found many of the answers for 
themselves. Youth: What the student 
needs, then, is a good teacher, a pen and 
some paper, a good dictionary, and a 
book that samples a wide variety of 
reading. Old Man: You state it neatly. 
I suppose you might add a short, concise 
handbook. You are taking for granted 
the classroom situation and the so-called 
intangibles, such as academic and social 
ressures, but we needn’t go into those. 
outh: What's all this nonsense about 
sectioning or homogeneous grouping? 
Old Man: The words are yours, not 
mine, though they express my sentiment. 
You probably know, as well as I do, 
that there are arguments on both sides. 
Youth: Yes, but I am chiefly interested 
in the arguments against sectioning. I 
taught one of the bottom sections last 
year. We tried not to let the students 
know that they were classified, but they 
all knew. The morale was bad in spite 
of anything I could do. And of course 
I had to fail most of the students unless 
I applied a grading standard different 
from that of the middle section. I have 
never taught a top section. I suppose that 
must be very nice. Old Man: One of 
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the major defects of sectioning, it seems 
to me, is that the poor student is de- 
prived of the opportunity of observing 
and imitating the language habits of the 
good student. There are other consider- 
ations: the cost to the taxpayer is high 
if these poor students, who may not 
succeed in college under any circum- 
stances, are given additional and sepa- 
rate instruction. Youth: As a result of 
our discussion, I can see that the chief 
reason for sectioning is fallacious: that 
is the supposition that r students 
can profit from a special kind of in- 
struction, another dose of formal gram- 
mar. I suppose there is the assumption, 
too, that the best students will be held 
back by the poor ones. Since they don’t 
need grammar, the emphasis for them 
will be on literature. Is that it? Old 
Man: | think that is the usual line of 
reasoning. Actually, the poor student 
may learn more and be less likely to fail 
if he is not separately sectioned. And 
the exceptionally good student, who has 
already achieved the objectives of the 
course, should be excused from it, either 
with or without credit. Youth: I feel 
that this discussion has been very profit- 
able. I should like to come in and talk 
with you again sometime, if I may. Old 
Man: You are always welcome. Let me 
give you one bit of advice before you 
eave, since that is my function. Don’t 
discourage a student by over-correcting 
him. Don’t bother him about divided 
usage. Check the dictionary yourself be- 
fore you correct his grammar, pronun- 
ciation, choice of words, or spelling. 
You will be surprised how often he 1s 
right—or should I say “how often his 
usage is justified”? Well, good-by for 
now. 
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When The Hamlet appeared in 1940, 
the critics’ reactions were mixed. “Read- 
ing it,” said Malcolm Cowley, “one feels 
that Faulkner has suddenly emerged from 
his Gothic midnight into the light of 
a new day.” But other critics did not 
agree. Either the book’s earthy humor 
and realism called forth praise at the 

roof that at last Faulkner was writing 
in the mainstream of American litera- 
ture by utilizing tall tales and frontier 
humor, or he was dismissed as a writer 
who, not satisfied with the sensationalisms 
in Sanctuary, now felt it necessary to 
use a story of rural sodomy as a central 
part of a novel. 

The book’s structure, too, drew fire. 
“Here,” said the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, “everything is as incomprehen- 
sively opaque as the eyes of Flem 
Snopes,” a view that Time echoed: 
“What the story’s essential subject is, 
God—and just possibly William Faulkner 
—knows.” A few subsequent articles have 
shown very thoroughly that these crit- 
icisms are not valid,’ though one still 


*Cf. Florence Leaver, Twentieth Century 
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Lisca, Faulkner Sudies, III (Spring 1954), 5- 
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admirably full discussion of the structure of 
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archy of minds” represented in the novel, and 
is stimulating except for her conclusion that 
Mrs. Littlejohn ought to emerge at the top 
of such a hierachy. (Ed. note: Mr. Stone- 
sifer’s article was accepted for publication in 
Jan. 1957.) 
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hears stron: ly that The Hamlet is “dis- 
jointed and in one sense not a novel at 
all” (O’Connor, The Tangled Fire of 
William Faulkner, 124). Now that the 
Modern Library has made available a 
paperback edition of the book (presum- 
ably for widespread use in college class- 
rooms), and now that The Town (the 
second novel in a trilogy, the third to be 
called The Mansion) has been published, 
The Hamlet’s unity and form need to be 
re-emphasized, and certain other trou- 
bling matters of character analysis dealt 
with. In this paper, then, I have tried 
(1) to discuss the structure in such a 
way as to make the book a presentable 
piece for the classroom, and (2) I have 
attempted to present an analysis of Eula, 
Faulkner’s enigmatic fertility queen. My 
experience has proved that breaking the 
novel down as I do makes it possible to 
demonstrate that the anecdotal digres- 
sions for which the novel has been 
widely condemned are parts of a highly 
ordered and complex structure. And, 
faced with the usual student mystery 
about Eula’s significance in the story, 
my interpretation of her makes the novel 
what it is—a symbolic representation of 
a central part of the American experi- 
ence. 


II 


First, to deal with The Hamilet’s struc- 
ture. Robert Penn Warren provides us 
with the key. Provisionally, he tells us 
(in an essay reprinted in O’Connor’s 
Forms of Modern Fiction), we may dis- 
tinguish in Faulkner’s work three basic 
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methods of handling a narrative: first, 
the tightly organized plot of a book 
such as Sanctuary; second, the technique 
used in The Sound and the Fury and 
As I Lay Dying, where each character 
unfolds a section of the action; and third, 
where the “o ization of the narrative 
is episodic a the sense of a voice, a 
narrator’s presence (though not neces- 
sarily a narrator in the formal sense), is 
almost constantly felt—a method in 
which the medium is ultimately a ‘voice’ 
as index to sensibility.” This third meth- 
od is the basis for The Hamlet. 
Faulkner presents his story in four 
books. Although several critics have in- 
dicated that there are contrasts and co- 
ordinations between these books or be- 
tween sections of them, no one, so far 
as I know, has bothered to work out in 
detail just what these are. By doing this 
we discover three things: that Faulkner 
has arranged each of his books into 
three parts; that there are striking and 
meaningful parallels in incident and 
theme operating in a large number of 
these parts; and that by comparing these 
we get to the meaning of the “voice”— 
in this case, Faulkner's commentary on 
the nature of Snopesism itself. 
Looked at as stories strung like beads 
on a string, the novel looks like this: 
I. Flem 
1. Flem’s arrival; barn-burning 
background 
2. Stamper horse-swappin 
3. Ratlif and Flem 
II. Eula 


1. Introduction of Eula 
2. Labove-Eula episode 
3. Eula and Hoake McCarron; her 
marriage to Flem 
Ill. The Long Summer 
1. Idiot’s pursuit of the cow 
2. Houston-wife relationshi 
3. Mink Snopes’s murder of Hous- 
ton 
1V. The Peasants 
1. Spotted Horses 
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2. Trials 
3. Ratliff defeated; Flem’s de- 
parture 

It is apparent that The Hamlet has 
Flem Snopes as its center; it begins with 
his arrival in Frenchman’s Bend and 
closes as he moves on to impose his evil 
on Jefferson. But it is also the of 
the Snopes family. Flem plays little or 
no part in half of the episodes, and a 
number of the characters are more fully 
ar than Flem. We always see 
Flem from the outside, through the eyes 
of people who can see only the most 
obvious of his maneuverings. However, 
Faulkner is not worried by this resultant 
lack of sharpness in Flem because he in- 
tends him as a symbol—he is the quintes- 
sence of Snopesism, hated even by his 
kinsmen. 

It is further apparent that Faulkner in- 
tends the first k to balance the last 
book. Thus, in the first and fourth books, 
one section in each is devoted to nar- 
rative details—in “Flem” the barn-burn- 
ing background of the Snopes family 
which gives us their characteristics, and 
in “The Peasants” the trials which com- 
plete the action of the spotted horses 
episode and, going back to the third 
book, Mink Snopes’s murder of Houston. 
But the remaining sections—the Stamper 
horse-swapping episode and the spotted 
horses episode, Ratliff’s attempt to get 
the better of Flem by buying up some 
goats and notes in Book One, and Flem’s 
complete triumph over Ratliff in Book 
Four by tricking him into buying a 
piece : worthless property—are directly 

e 

When we compare them, moreover, 
we are aware that this is more than a 
mere coincidental handling of two horse 
deals and two incidents in which sharp 
practices are used. The Stamper horse- 
swapping incident, recounted by Ratliff 
as one of the reasons why Ab Snopes 
is “soured” and has become a barn- 
burner, is a highly humorous tall tale 
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presumably modeled on A. B. Long- 
street’s mM Horse Swap” in Georgia 
Scenes (1835). No one really gets hurt 
in it, and Miz Snopes, though deprived 
for a period of her cream separator be- 
cause of her husband’s proclivity for 
horse-flesh, settles with Seen even 
though she has to give up her cow to 
do so. The final note of the story is a 
comic one, with Miz Snopes satisfied 
even if victimized. But the d horses 
episode, though hilarious in . has 
more sober overtones. Henry id is 
cruelly treated, and Mrs. Armstid, plead- 
ing fruitlessly to Flem for the return of 
her five dollars, saved to buy her chil- 
dren shoes, spotlights the difference. 
Stamper, though a sharp dealer, can be 
dealt with; Flem cynically gives Mrs. 
Armstid a bag of penny candies for her 
children when he turns her away. Ab 
Snopes’s motivation in trying to cheat 
Stamper is to “vindicate the entire honor 
and pride of the science and pastime of 
horse-trading in Yoknapatawpha Coun- 
ty”; Flem Snopes has no such playful 
motive. Finally, in the second section of 
the fourth book when justice itself is 
cheated by Flem in the lawsuit, the es- 
sential difference between the episodes 
is made clear. 

Similarly, Ratliff’s backfiring attempt 
to get the better of Flem by taking his 
notes from Mink is playful and without 
consequence when compared to Flem’s 
tricking of Ratliff, Bookwright, and 
Henry Armstid in Book Four. Realizing 
that Flem has defeated him in the goat- 
buying venture, Ratliff gives the tiny 
profit he has made to Mrs. Littlejohn 
to keep for Isaac, the Snopes idiot who 
has been defrauded by Flem. But at the 
end of Book Four, Henry Armstid, insane 
and violent, digs hopelessly around the 
mansion as Flem drives by on his way 
to Jefferson, and there is from Flem in 
the face of this pitiful sight no such gal- 
lantry, indeed not even sympathy. 


“Eula” and “The Long Summer” are 
intended to form a second unit, a coun- 
terbalanced treatment of love demon- 
strating the hollowness and barrenness of 
Snopesism. “Flem” and “The Peasants” 
show us the Snopeses as “little men 
—-* money like rats at cheese,” 
to use Cowley’s words, a demonstration 
which is continued in this second unit, 
particularly in Lump Snopes’s attempt to 
get his hands on some of the murdered 
Houston’s money. But Snopesism is more 
than just lust for the material; it is also 
a basic perversion of man’s relationship 
to the earth. Flem is not just a trickster; 
he is, according to Faulkner’s symbolism, 
not human. He stands outside life be- 
cause he is an exploiter, incapable of 
knowing the sacred basis of life, with- 
out a soul—a point that is made spe- 
cifically in Ratliff's fantasy when Flem 
asks for it on his visit to Hell and it 
cannot be found. (With the same ital- 
icized interlude, which he places in the 
very center of his book, Faulkner un- 
mistakably lifts Flem above the level of 
his narrative.) 

And so, in an all-important mating of 
symbols, Faulkner creates Eula, a fer- 
tility dess (in Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s words) “so mammalian that she 
is practically a gland.” On a narrative 
level Eula’s fantastic sexuality, her lazi- 
ness, her cowlike stupidity make her a 
comic figure of the first rank. But Faulk- 
ner intends her as more than “the 
neighborhood Mae West,” which is all 
that Clifton Fadiman could see in her. 
She is, as Ratliff observes, “just meat, 
just galmeat.” But Ratliff, in many places 
identifiable directly as Faulkner, or as 
the “voice,” goes on to make her a rep- 
resentation of the earth itself: “. . . so 
why should not that body at the last have 
been the unscalable sierra, the rosy vir- 
ginal mother of barricades for no man 
to conquer scot-free or even to conquer 
at all, but on the contrary to be hurled 
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back and down, leaving no scar, no 
mark of himself.” 

This is, bolically, the all-important 
use of Eula. And it is this, Faulkner’s use 
of her as the goddess, emblematic of the 
American earth, that causes most dif- 
ficulty for undergraduates. What stu- 
dents must see is that Faulkner, by using 
her in this way, and by indicating the 
nature of Flem’s relationship with her, 
has created a powerful image of part of 
the American experience. I have found 
useful at this point a passage from Rob- 
ert Penn Warren’s Brother to Dragons 
(1953, p. 16), written to provide the 
same image. Warren, writing of the 
“heyday of hope and heart’s extrava- 
gance” when Americans moved over the 
Eastern mountains into the heartland of 
the West, speaks of this in sexual terms: 
When Grab was watchword and earth 

spread her legs 
Wide as she could, like any jolly trollop 
Or bouncing girl back in the bushes after 
The preaching or the husking bee, and said, 
“Come git it, boy, hit’s yourn, but git it 

deep! 


Americans, as Robert White points out 
(Faulkner Studies, Spring 1954), “have 
rarely chosen to think of the rich and 
fertile earth as a jolly trollop. They have 
rather chosen to personify the land in 
the a. garb and stately manner of 


a Ceres.” But Faulkner has, on this and 
other occasions, thought otherwise (for 
example, Dewey Dell in As I Lay Dying 
Squats on a stream’s bank, her wet dress 
shaping “those mammalian ludicrosities 
which are the horizons and the valleys of 
the earth”). 

Looked at in this way, the Eula story 
takes on meaning. Eula, surrounded by 
the youth of the neighborhood swarming 
“like wasps about the ripe peach which 
her full damp mouth resembled,” is the 
vast American earth awaiting occupa- 
tion. Her surrender to Hoake McCarron, 
himself a perverse creature but at least 
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courageous enough to fight and win her, 
is the beginning of the process that 
leaves her, in Faulkner’s phrase, pos- 
sessing “not a tragic face .. . just 
damned” —an eloquent comment on 
America overrun by exploiters. And 
Jody, her brother, who has tried to pro- 
tect her virtue, forcing his mother to 
make her wear corsets, chaperoning her 
everywhere she goes, gives up, feeling 
the inevitability of what is to happen— 
which reminds us, for example, of Mark 
Twain’s cynicism in the face of Amer- 
ica’s turn to materialistic values.? 


Faulkner’s use of the figure of Eula 
on this level is a subtle one. For ex- 
ample, he is careful to point out that 
Fuk’s fall is not a rape—opposite to 
Temple Drake’s violation in Sanctuary, 
where, if Temple is taken symbolically, 
Faulkner seems to show us that the 
North violated the South against her 
will, then perverted her. Eula’s father is 
betrayed in his watchfulness by not real- 
izing “that she would not only essay to, 
but up to a certain point actually sup- 
port, with her own braced arm from 
underneath, the injured side” of Hoake 
McCarron,’ akin to the American earth 
supporting, indeed encouraging, her own 


*Ratliff, who has the favorite Faulkner quali- 
ties—“pleasant, affable, courteous, anecdotal, 
and impenetrable”—is the unattached man, do- 
ing what he can to protect and warn but 
ultimately defeated himself; Jody Varner has 
about him the aura of the “Masculine Singular,” 
and at one point in Book One is directly com- 
pared to Ratliff. 

"Note that Faulkner arranges the events of 
the actual seduction as one might structure a 
three-act play with “curtain” episodes: Eula 
comes in with Hoake, ch her dress to 
remove the signs of combat from the ambush; 
Eula removes her dress a second time “which 
had her own blood on it”; then the scene three 
months later when Eula’s pregnancy is dis- 
covered, and the hilarious comedy of Mrs. 
Varner’s bursting in on the scene, yelli 
“Tl fix both of them. Turning up pregnant re | 
yelling and cursing here in the house when 

am trying to take a nap!” The book is most 
valuable in the classroom because it abounds 
in such fine examples of narrative technique. 
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violation by her prodigality and open- 
ness. And America, not really under- 
standing what has happened to it in 
this exploitation, is seen as Faulkner 
shows us Eula and Flem, “the splendid 
girl with her beautiful masklike face, 
the froglike creature which barely 
reached her shoulder . . . .” Eula, re- 
member, goes to Flem as part of a busi- 
ness transaction, and Faulkner would 
seem to be saying to us in his delinea- 
tion of this ma ea that turning the 
=— over to Flem is a symbol of the 

istorical process that produced an 
America = which it could be said that 
“America’s business is business.” 

Ratliff makes this point clearly. He 
points out that the goddess was not for 
him, that he could think of Flem’s hav- 
ing her without jealousy, but that “what 
he felt was outrage at the waste, the 
useless squandering; at a situation intrins- 
ically and inherently wrong by any 
economy ... . as though the gods them- 
selves had funnelled all the con- 
centrated bright wet-slanted unparadised 
June onto a dung heap, breeding pis- 
mires.” 

IV 


then, Ratliff’s comment 
on Eula may be the most important pas- 
sage in the novel. For what Faulkner is 
doing is. creating a character who will 
move on three levels: (1) as a supremely 
great comic creation; (2) as a symbol of 
the American earth exploited by greedy, 
senseless men moved by shabby ideale 
and (3) as half of a portrait of the 
Eternal Feminine, to be complemented 
by Houston’s wife and Mink’s wife. 

Let us now move on to the third of 
these. Flem gets Eula, though he never 
really possesses her. An earth goddess is 
lost on a man with no soul, a point made 
clear again by Ratliff when he describes 
a Snopesian taking of a Negro girl on 
the floor behind the counter of Varner’s 
store. This is Lump in action, not Flem, 


but Faulkner’s purpose in the 
story at this point is surely to put before 
us an implied comparison: were Flem 
not impotent, this would be his way too, 
mechanical and without adoration. And 
then Faulkner goes on to make it obvious 
by his idiot-cow story that Flem is more 
bestial than the idiot. He underlines this 
for us by discussing the Flem-Eula mar- 
riage, then pros us the fantasy 
scene in Hell, and then going into the 
story of the idiot’s love for the cow, but 
doing this backwards—i.e., showing us 
first the village loafers running to watch 
the idiot have intercourse with the cow 
at the same time as Ratliff describes the 
scene with the Negro girl. Ratliff, dis- 
tastefully describing Lump’s sexual hab- 
its, is aghast when he discovers what the 
loafers have been watching. He is sen- 
sitive enough to see that the idiot’s adora- 
tion of the cow, distasteful as it may 
be, is symbolic of something fine, some- 
thing that Lump does not know and 
that Flem, if sexual scenes were possible 
to him, could not know either. 


To tie the episodes together even more 
tightly, Eula and the cow are equated in 
several places in the account of the idiot’s 
romance. If Eula is an earth goddess, the 
cow is “blond among the purpling 
shadows of the pasture, not fixed amid 
the suppurant tender green, but integer 
of spring’s concentrated climax, by it 
crowned, garlanded.” Or the cow, re- 
fusing to allow the idiot to touch her, 
is reminiscent of Eula “casting over them 
all that spell of incipient accouchement 
while refusing herself to be pawed at.” 
Like Eula, the cow seems to know “what 
instant, moment, she was reserved for,” 
and the idiot must court her before she 
accepts him. 

In short, the lyrically treated idiot- 
cow story, far from being just a bit of 
sensationalism, an unnecessary recount- 
ing of a story that Faulkner once heard 
from an itinerant politician, is used here 
as ‘central to the main idea: Eula, as a 
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symbol of femaleness, deserves worship- 
ing; and the idiot, awful as he is, is 
better than Flem, for the idiot performs 
this necessary ritual worshiping in his 
adoration of the cow. 

This then, is Eula as the symbol of 
the Eternal Feminine, as bol of the 
“female earth,” the term which Faulkner 
uses to make the identification. Interpre- 
ting Eula in this way, the teacher can 
proceed to make meaningful the “love” 
stories that Faulkner clusters around the 
Eula-Flem story, and in doing this can 
point up the same unity in the central 
sections of the novel that has been dem- 
onstrated in the other sections. 

What Faulkner has done is to counter- 
balance the Flem-Eula relationship with 
studies of four other love affairs. First, 
the idiot-cow romance, with the pur- 
coer already shown. Second, the La- 

ve-Eula episode, where he shows us a 
man adoring and ing to possess but: 
failing, to im 
that man’s lot is a hard one and that he 
usually fails even when co 
oriented to the Eternal Feminine. Third, 
the relationship between Houston and 
his wife, where the pallidness of Hous- 
ton’s wife contrasts with the fleshly 
grandeur of Eula, marking for us the 
difference between the adoration of the 
female as female and the adoration of the 
natural ordering quality of women—for 
Houston’s wife is the portrait of the 
domestic virtues, goodness, service, or- 
der, continuity. And, fourth, the rela- 
tionship between Mink Snopes and his 
wife, where Eula’s sensuousness and the 
devotion of Houston’s wife are fused, 
for the wife here, once a nymphomaniac, 
binding Mink to her with her flesh (“It’s 
like dope to me,” Mink says at one 
point), is also a creature of nobility, 
prostituting herself for Mink’s defense, 
exhibiting in her steadfastness to him 
love on a high level.‘ 

Houston’s wife is i intended 
for direct comparison to as, along 
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with Mink’s wife, forming the other half 
of the Eternal Feminine. She is, he 
tells us, the embodiment of the female- 
wife principle—“that steadfast and un- 
dismayable will to alter and improve and 
remake . . . not that unflagging will for 
love and passion but for the married 
state.” Eula is a kind of Aphrodite-Circe, 
inspiring men either to ful wor- 
ship or to heated lust, and her fate, as 
we have seen, is symbolic of American 
exploitation of a continent. But Hous- 
ton’s wife is akin to Dante’s Beatrice, a 
force of salvation working on Houston, 
saving him from his weaknesses by pull- 
ing him back to Mississippi to marry 
her, forcing upon him a love that he 
does not want but cannot escape. G. B. 
Shaw never pictured the Life Force in 
action any more vividly than Faulkner 
does here. 

The important thing to note is that 
while Eula is doomed and damned by 
being put in the hands of the exploiters, 
Houston is redeemed because of his in- 
ability not to be devoted to his wife. 
Viola Hopkins has summarized all of 
this nicely when she says: 

The association of the female with the land 
as the procreative force which condemns 
man to servitude is a pattern which recurs 
throughout the novel . . . . The pattern of 
escape and return and of the land and 
women as life-giving and domesticating 
forces can be viewed as a symbolic projec- 
tion of one of the conditions of human 


a existence, the eternal scraggle of the flesh 
ies. against the spirit and the free will against 
a fate. 
be What I have done here is to sketch 
a in outline a way of handling The Ham- 
‘Faulkner ties this cluster of love 
stories ogetee a parallels. For 
example, Labove is pulled back against his will 
; to the schoolroom where Eula, the fertility 
—, reigns; Houston is on back to 
ississippi by the schoolgirl who has en- 
mapped him: Houston, towering above the 
chil he studies with in the schoolroom, is 
akin to Eula surrounded by similar children. 
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let in the classroom. Space allows me will discover a multitude of meaningful 
no pretense of completeness, and time in els moving back and forth through 
the classroom will hardly permit a thor- the novel. And what we can do as 
ough analysis of the complexities of this teachers is to demonstrate that Faulkner 


Faulkner masterpiece. What can be done, 
however, is to show students that if 


they persist in a symbolic reading, they 


is not just telling a story but saying pro- 
found things about America’s turning 
away from sound ideals. 


Whence the New Professors? 


Rosert E. 


A new associate professor at bis alma mater, the University of Nebraska, Knoll 
took his graduate degrees at the University of Minnesota. His general fields of in- 
terest are the Renaissance (especially drama and Italian painting) and the con- 
temporary period; he recently published a book on Robert McAlmon (reviewed 
in College English by William Carlos Williams), and he is working on a critical 
study of Jonson’s plays. He is also the anthologist of the freshman text Contrasts: 
Idea and Technique (1955). 

Everywhere we turn these days we d ts to accept more candidates 

ents 


are reminded of the coming increase in 
college enrollment. Within a few years, 
Universities will have to take care of 
something like twice their present num- 
ber of students; in a few more, three 
times that number. I don’t know how 
many thousand Ph.D.’s the graduate 
schools will have to turn out in the 
next decade to supply the coming de- 
——— co teachers. Two new 
scho must w where one 
before, I cages or perhaps three. The 
problem is cially acute for depart- 
ments of English, as everybody knows. 
Already the administrators are try- 
ing to make arrangements to train more 
teachers. Universities formerly content 
to be undergraduate institutions are 
urged to set up graduate schools, and 
as a result the Committee on College 
Teacher of the American Council on 
Education recently suggested several 
criteria “for consideration by agencies 
which are studying the establishment of 
duate fellowship programs” (AAUP 
ulletin, XLIII, 1957, 377). In established 


graduate colleges, pressure is put on 


for advanced degrees than de 
think they can conveniently look after. 
Fellowships and stipends for assistants 
go higher and higher. The Ph.D. mills 
seem determined to outbid each other. 
The foundations have interested them- 
selves in this problem too. Last April, 
the Ford Foundation announced a gift of 
$25 million to the Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship Program, “so as to provide grad- 
uate fellowships at the rate of 1000 a 
year for the next five years. The Foun- 
dation’s action in providing for this 
large-scale extension of the Wilson Fel- 
lowships is intended to attract able col- 

e students into the academic profes- 
sion. . .” (AAUP Bulletin, XLIII, 1957, 
376). To the naive by-stander, the old 
days “ sweating it out in graduate 
school, if not a about to 
so. 


And yet one wonders if this is not 
going at the whole problem wrong end 
to. I am not sure that bribing promisi 
seniors to enter graduate school an 


subsequently, college teaching is the way 
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to strengthen the profession. The stu- 
dents we are after must have decided 
to enter the profession long before their 
senior year. When I look about me and 
consider the good graduate students I 
know (other than those who came to 
college already determined to be col- 
lege professors), I find that most of them 
caught fire, as they say, not as seniors, 
but as freshmen and sophomores. It was 
in their first year of two of yes that 
they had a glimpse of an intellectual 
world that they had not previously 
known existed. It was at. this stage that 
they were persuaded to enter the aca- 
demic world. Not long “80 driving to 
a convention with several of my col- 
leagues, I found the conversation turn- 
ing to how we happened to become col- 
lege professors. I observed that, almost 
to a man, the early undergraduate years 
had been decisive for all of us, and most 
of us could point to particular individ- 
uals who had awakened our interests. I 
was reminded that a year or so ago one 
of the surveys had found that Neb- 
raska Wesleyan University had, over the 
years, turned out a much greater number 
of professional scientists than the law of 
averages would allow. I inquired the 
reason. “Oh, you know old Professor 
Jenson,” I was told. “He was their 
Physics department for forty years. He’s 
the reason.” Ele had taught all the be- 
ginning courses—and it was this scholar 
who awakened latent enthusiasm in un- 
dergraduates and led them into the pro- 
fessional schools. 

If we are to entice good students into 
our profession, we must get to them 
early. A candid observer of our univer- 
sities would surely conclude that the 
instruction we give in the first two years 
of college is the most important we 
give. It is here that a student’s intellec- 
tual biases are established. To put it 
more bluntly, if a student doesn’t catch 
fire in beginning courses, he is not likely 
to take our advanced courses; if he does 


not take our advanced courses, we never 
have a chance to seduce him into grad- 
uate school; if he doesn’t go to grad- 
uate school, his chances of teaching in 
a college are remote. It is all very well 
to rescue a wandering senior who just 
happens through our hands, but we had 
better not count on such chance con- 
versions. We get them when they are 
freshmen and sophomores or we don’t 
get them. We all know it. 


Yet the curious thing is that the 
courses we offer these beginning stu- 
dents, these students who are so vital to 
our profession, are “handled”—that’s the 
jargon of it—by the least prepared, the 
least experienced, the least committed 
members of our departments. In most 
places, these courses are given over to 
graduate students who have had no ex- 
perience in either teaching or scholarship; 
their primary concerns furthermore are 
very properly with their own work. Or 
the courses are given to the least 
fessional members of our staffs: those 
poor souls who because of bad luck (the 
dissertation got turned back once more, 
and the period of grace expired) or sheer 
laziness (“Why should I contribute to 
the learned journals? I'd rather watch 
television”) find themselves stuck with 
the freshmen. There are exceptions to 
these generalizations, fortunately, but at 
universities for the most part (1) the 
freshmen and the sophomores are the 
great unwashed, and (2) they are taught 
by the unwashed. The eager, the alert, 
the bright young men and women stay 
with them not one minute longer than 
they have to. 

My point is this: if we are to increase 
the number of competent graduate stu- 
dents and thus the number of well- 
trained college professors, we must be- 
gin attracting potential candidates long 
before conventional graduate recruiting 
begins. As admirable as the Woodrow 
Wilson Program is, it comes too late. 
If we are to have students ready to com- 
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pete for these generous scholarships, stu- 
dents genuinely interested in becomin 
college teachers, we can not wait until 
their last college years. It seems to me 
imperative that we get better teachers 
to our elementary students if we are 
to have more good graduate students. I 
certainly do not propose that we give 
students fresh out of high school a pro- 
fessional rush, like so many fraternity 
boys; nor that we provide beginners with 
fancy scholarships aimed at bribing them 
early. What we must offer is at once 
simpler and yet more difficult. We must 
somehow make the freshmen and sopho- 
mores aware of the excitement that a 
certain kind of intellectual life, that is, 
the life of the college professor, has to 
offer. This can be done only by persons 
who themselves lead an intellectual life. 
At the present time these students do 
not see what we have to offer because 
their courses are taught by the less 
competent members of our staffs. 


Now how do we go about making 
the elementary courses attractive to the 
people who can communicate an infec- 
tious delight in the intellectual life? 
There is nothing inherently repulsive 
about elementary students or courses; 
most teachers could develop an interest 
in them if they were encouraged to. 
No, the college professor is conditioned 
—as the social scientists say—to be un- 
interested in elementary teaching. The 
conditioning is accomplished by two 
means, closely allied. The young college 
instructor learns early that teaching con- 
fers no prestige. How many times does 
he hear, “A university would be a won- 
derful place if it weren’t for the stu- 
dents”? and how frequently does some- 
body say in his hearing, “If it weren’t 
for these students, I could get some work 
done”? Well-organized undergraduate 
lectures he learns to call spoon-feeding, 
and the spirited classroom manners are 
possible, he is told, only to the histrionic 
personality and the mind that is eter- 


nally adolescent. He hears “I understand 
old Joe is a very good teacher of under- 
graduates” said in a tone that damns 
poor Joe forever. “While there probably 
still are a few professors in scientific 
departments [or any other for that mat- 
ter] who believe that education should 
be a principal function of a university 
faculty,” Ronold W. P. King, Gordon 
McKay Professor of Applied Physics at 
Harvard, wrote recently, “the realistic 
head of a scientific or engineering de- 
partment is likely to advise his junior 
staff not ‘to waste too much time on 
teaching’ . . .” (AAUP Bulletin, XLII, 
1957, 314). In the profession of ry 4 
teaching, teaching is not respected. No 
wonder the undergraduates —— us. 

Now slipshod teaching can con- 
doned on the graduate level. In fact one 
can justify downright bad teaching 
there. An advanced student needs to be 
placed on his own, the argument goes, 
and if a teacher makes him dig out his 
own answers, the teacher is earning his 
salary. The less spoon-feeding the bet- 
ter. Some students even thrive on neg- 
lect, or so I am told. Beginning students 
don’t. They suffer. They must be taught, 
not simply turned loose in a library or 
laboratory. scholarly habits 
(at least) must be eveloped, not al- 
lowed to grow. Teaching is not super- 
fluous, at least with beginning students. 
And superfluous or not, as a result of 
careless teaching many students who 
might have been admirable college pro- 
fessors go elsewhere. 

This state of affairs should be easy 
to correct, at least in theory. We might 
encourage our distinguished scholars to 
teach elementary undergraduates. It 
would be very good for the students to 
observe genuine scholars in action; it 
would be good for the scholars, for they 
would have to come from behind their 
shelter of erudition. It would be good 
for the scholars’ junior colleagues, for the 
scholars’ presence would dignify ele- 
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mentary teaching. As a matter of simple 
fact, teachers of elementary students 
must be scholars at least as much as 
teachers of graduates. Only intellectuals 
can introduce students (or anybody) to 
the pleasures of an intellectual life. De- 
votees of the Reader's Digest have no 
more place with the freshmen than with 
the graduate students. I know that it is 
often said that many learned persons 
are not able to communicate with the 
uninitiated. I should like this inability 
shown up for what it is: laziness and 
conceit. 

‘There is another, simpler way to im- 
prove undergraduate teaching. We might 
pay for it. At the present time deans 
give little or no attention to the quality 
of a man’s performance in the class- 
room in making be salary schedules and 
promotions, for all their vociferous pro- 
testations to the contrary. In most uni- 
versities, mighty few people are re- 
warded for teaching well. Of course 
we all know who the good teachers on 
our faculties are, though we may pre- 
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tend not to. It is easier to d i - 
ance than to defend inaction. All thi 
considered, it is astonishing (I suppose) 
that the college student is as well taught 
as he is; it shows something of the in- 
tegrity of the college professor. The sad 
fact remains, nevertheless: inning stu- 
dents are not treated with due 
and only a few catch a glimpse of what 
a university is all about. ' 
Though the future health of the pro- 
fession depends on the immediate im- 
rovement in the teaching of junior un- 
degraduates, I am not persuaded that 
we will see much change soon. Such 
protests as mine are pretty useless. 
Teaching freshmen and sophomores costs 
too much. TV is cheaper, fancier, and 
more exciting. And nobody really wants 
to look after them anyhow. Since it is 
more dignified to direct doctoral dis- 
sertations, I fear the majority of our 
students will continue to be slighted. 
This seems a pity, for the majority has 
some rights. And, in ignoring them, we 
ignore the future of our profession. 
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CrEATIVE Work IN THE SOPHOMORE LITERATURE COURSE 


Sister M. JosELyn, 0.5.8. 
Sister M. Joselyn, whose M.A. is from the University of Minnesota and Pb.D. from Ford- 
bam University, is Chairman of the department at the College of St. Scholastica in Duluth. 
She bas published articles in The English Journal, America, and Renascence; ber hobbies 
are music, modern art, and French translation. 


According to Graefe, “if we accept that 
learning benefits by practical application, as 
distinguished from mere mental activity, we 
should investigate each portion of our sub- 
ject matter as to how it can be translated 
into creative exercise, as distinguished from 
mental drill.” At this liberal arts college 
(St. Scholastica, Duluth) we have made 
consistent effort to include original creative 
work in several literature courses, as for in- 
stance in the fourth (or “poetry”) semester 
of the required lower-division course. The 
three main objectives of the semester’s work 
are: (1) to consider a number of excellent 
poems from all periods, with emphasis on 
the contemporary, (2) to assist students to 
read each poem as intelligently and sensi- 
tively as possible, and (3) from these sepa- 
rate reading experiences to work toward an 
increased general skill in reading poetry, 
which in turn should induce a desire to 
read more poems, as well as a sense of en- 
joyment in doing so. Creative work can 
contribute to the fulfillment of the second 
and third objectives and can bring about 
certain other desirable if incidental out- 
comes. 

Reading and discussion are the activities 
of the course which receive major attention, 
but during the semester we have made 

iti ignments including: one group 


writing 

m (justified theoretically as an ice- 
seer and pragmatically by the produc- 
tion of one excellent poem which was later 
featured in the college literary magazine), 
three bokkus, a ballad, three cinquains, a 
sonnet, and one free verse piece of about 


ten lines. Writing assi ts were made 
a week before the papers were due, although 
other work was often assigned also. Papers 
were not graded in the usual manner, but 
carefully read and annotated, and promptly 
returned to the students. The writers were 


surprisingly willing—even eager—to revise 
their poems. 


In assigning the original writing, our aim 
was not the mere imitation of any poem we 
had examined in class, although the types of 

assigned for writing roughly paral- 

led the types presented by Brooks and 
Warren. We wanted each student to make 
an honest, tasteful effort, and to write as 
well as she could. No icular reason for 
making the creative writing assignments was 
given to the students, and no particular out- 
comes were described or prescribed in ad- 
vance. Privately, we hoped to find out 
something about the taste these students 
would illustrate in finding and developing 
their material, and we also hoped to secure 
evidence on whether the students had 
aye the important or skillful features we 

d noted in the discussed poems in such a 
way as to incorporate them, or versions of 
them, in their own work. And of course we 
were intensely interested in turning up any 
talent or potential talent for the writing of 
verse! 

The first creative project of the semester, 
the composition of a “group poem” by each 
of three units of ten students, was i 
out during two class periods and culminated 
in two mediocre free verse selections and 
one excellent short lyric. We noted that 
having to wrestle with the lines presented 
by their group members and to work them 
into shape for the whole poem forced stu- 
dents in their discussion to clarify at least 
somewhat what was or was not “poetry,” 
and to decide what was or was not suitable 
for the particular context in which they 
were working. Writing bokkus—a seven- 
teen-syllable form derived from the Japa- 
nese, early cultivated by Pound and the 
Imagists and later beautifully exploited in 
W: Stevens’s “Thirteen Ways of Look- 
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ing at a Blackbird”—made a good beginning 
for the writing of poems by individual stu- 
dents, because in this form, brevity, con- 
creteness, and suggestiveness are essential, 
while concentration on metrics, sound sys- 
stems, or figurative devices is not required. 
It was the experience of writing good 
bokkus that convinced many of the students 
that they could write poetry. 

The ballad assignment, on which students 
were encouraged to work in pairs if the  f 
wished, produced many workmanlike ef- 
forts, a few clever pieces much enjoyed 
when they were read to the class by the 
writers, and two excellent ballads, one an 
uncannily good imitation of the more 
laconic traditional type of folk ballad. The 
cinquains allowed a little more freedom 
than the bokkus but required the same 
exactness of perception and economy of 
form. The sonnets were not very successful 
as works of art, but they appeared to carry 
students much further in the understandin 
of the structure of this form than had the 
class reading and analysis of sonnets. The 
free verse pieces were in a number of cases 
very good, and some of the students were 
able to make interesting adaptations of their 
not-very-well-conceived sonnets into suc- 
cessful free verse. Since the free verse writ- 
ing came at the end of the semester, little 
of it was merely prosy, as it might have 
been if written before students had crystal- 
ized their conception of some of the differ- 
ences between poetry and prose. Another 
year we hope to vary and improve the 
selection of forms in which the student will 
write, for the possibilities here are almost 
unlimited. We are interested in trying the 
villanelle, some terza rima, alliterative verse, 
limericks, and perhaps a ballade. We also 
hope to use more time for students’ reading 
and discussion of their own poems in small 
groupe. 

Was the writing project successful, and 
what are the evidences? Lack of space pre- 
vents an exhibit of the best evidence, the 
poems themselves, but we think it not an 
exaggeration to say that several dozens of 


the pieces were successful student efforts in 
minor forms. Some evidence of the quality 
of the verse may be shown in the fact that 
the editors of the college literary magazine 
rinted more than twenty poems by mem- 
Gate of the class. But evidence that is 
haps more telling can be derived from the 
year’s-end course evaluation which students 
turned in in the form of short unsigned 
questionnaires. In one section numbering 
twenty-eight students, ten sophomores 
wished the amount of creative work in- 
creased for the next class, while twelve 
thought it should remain about the same 
and three thought it should be increased. 
Only two believed it should be dropped. 
Those who favored the original writing 
showed that it had three types of value for 
them: it provided an opportunity to ex- 
lore and apply concepts learned in class; 
it gave students an enjoyable feeling of 
accomplishment, and it developed insight in 
the fact that “writing poetry demands a 
good deal more than the poem itself shows.” 
In addition, several sophomores noted that 
the original writing might “find talent 
where no one knew it existed before.” Half 
the students of this class said they had 
looked forward to writing poems in the 
course, and half said they had not. Twelve 
students reported having written poetry 
before taking the course. Twenty-two said 
they had a better idea of how to write a 
poem at the end of the semester than they 
had had at the beginning, five said not. 
Fifteen intended to write more verse after 
the course was over. As teachers we were 
pleased to note that twenty-six out of 
twenty-eight said they thought they would 
read more poems when the course was over, 
and twenty-four said they felt better able 
to help someone else understand a poem 
than they had at the beginning of the term. 
We believe that the experience of writing 
poems, while it was not the major activity 
of the course, was an important factor in 
creating increased interest in and under- 


standing of poetry. 
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TEACHING HAWTHORNE 


Teacuinc Hawruorne’s “My KinsMAN, Major Mo.ineux” 


Byssue Stew 
A specialist in Hawthorne (see bis Hawthorne’s Faust, 1953), Professor Stein bas also pub- 
lished extensively on Melville, James, Conrad, and Santayana in Accent, ELH, and Amer- 
ican Literature. His graduate degrees are from the University of Florida, and he is an 
associate professor at Washington and Jefferson College. 


With all that has been written about “My 
Kinsman, Major Molineux” in recent years, 
it may seem that another critique is gratui- 
tous. Yet despite the numerous and pro- 
vocative discussions of what the short story 
communicates in terms of meaning, I am 
not at all sure that even a verbatim readin: 
of one of these essays would register with 
a class of freshman or even sophomores. By 
this statement I do not imply that these 
interpretations are wrong or misleading; 
rather I think that, for the most part, they 
range, philosophically and morally, those 
intellectual heights which the experience of 
adolescence has not yet learned to climb 
with any confidence or understanding. I 
would like, therefore, to suggest an ap- 

roach to the work which, though simple 
in formulation, comes to grips with the 
complexities of the action in a framework of 
maximum teachability. 

In structure the story, reflecting its 
thematic purpose, takes form as a kind of 
ceremony or ritual of initiation. The action 
projects itself, except for an occasional in- 
trospective flash-back, in a straight line, 
moving scene by scene towards the moment 
of culminating insight into a clearer under- 
standing of the challenges confronting an 
adolescent on the threshold of manhood. To 
objectify this development, let me lay bare 
the narrative anatomy in an outline: 

I. The Historical Introduction 
IL. Seven Meetings 

. The ferryman 

- The old man with a cane 

. The innkeeper 

. The girl with the scarlet petticoat 

. The watchman 

ie he e 
Recognition. Scene 

. The Ceremony or Ritual of Acceptance 
The Choi 


by expository and descriptive transitions 
which control the passage of time and the 


ec of the young hero’s self-knowledge. 


wever, in this visual analysis—here I am 
thinking of the blackboard—they can be 
worked into this outline of structure by 
appropriate paraphrase. 

The next pedagogical task centers on a 
convincing demonstration of the relation- 
ship of the details in the main structural 
divisions to one another and to their con- 
taining divisions. In this way the student is 
provided with a full perspective on Haw- 
thorne’s thematic development. In attack- 
ing the historical introduction, it is neces- 
sary to establish a logical connection be- 
tween the assertion of Colonial independ- 
ence and the tale proper. The first and the 
most obvious parallel that suggests itself is 
the one between Great Britain and her 
colonies and between Major Molineux and 
Robin. To further categorize it, one can 
say that here are the old and the new, the 

and the present, the adult generation 
and the younger generation. As soon as this 
observation is made, an inevitable hypothesis 
of conflict between these opposites or ex- 
tremes is seen to be in order. The major 
a at issue is authority. It encompasses 

e historical situation and the story. Who 
has the right to rule or to guide? What are 
the vital conditions of dependence and in- 
dependence? In the case politi- 
ae consanguineous, what are the respon- 
sibilities of the usurping new to the old? 
These interrogations hint at the burden of 
evil and guilt which is involved in the 
termination of any relationship. The full 
implications of this paradox reveal them- 
selves, as we shall see later, in the significant 

lances which Robin and his uncle exchange 
in the recognition scene. 

Before attempting an examination of the 
seven meetings, it is necessary to concern 
ourselves with another pair of extremes in 
the story which provide us with a set of 
crucial reading directions. Robin, as we 
know, comes out of the wilderness, crosses a 
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river, and disembarks on the edge of a city. 
For Hawthorne (cf. The Scarlet Letter), 
the forest is the domain of wild, uncon- 
trollable powers or energies. They are 
tially creative, but they must be 
ought under discipline lest they become 
forces of destruction. This is illustrated 
in the club that Robin carries and constantly 
threatens to use. Since the city is a symbol 
of community order and harmony, it is the 
area of the unknown in which Robin will 
be tested. He will have to adjust his values 
and attitudes of the past to this new en- 
vironment. This is absolutely necessary in 
terms of his initiation when he discovers 
that, instead of relying upon the influence 
of the uncle, he must depend upon his own 
youth and what little of his self-attributed 
shrewdness and invulnerable strength is left. 
This is another way of saying that the hero 
must be reborn. He must die to all of his 
previous negations before he can undertake 
the challenge of another phase of personal 
development. 

There seems little doubt that Hawthorne 
intends us to view the unfolding narrative in 
this manner. In his fiction, from story to 
story, he uses water in its traditional mean- 
ing of rebirth (the student will understand 
this correlation best perhaps if it is related 
to the sacrament of baptism). By analogy, 
then, Robin’s passage across the river fore- 
shadows this change. Of course, we cannot 
forget that the crossing is also a symbol of 
the journey or voyage of discovery, the 

est for the treasure, the Golden Fleece, 

¢ Holy Grail—ultimately for the fulfill- 
ment that we call the attainment of self- 
hood. These ideas are all comprehended in 
this motif, and they are susceptible of ex- 
tension into the fairy tale, the folktale, and 
familiar stories like Huckleberry Finn and 
Treasure Island. 

Corroboration for this particular emphasis 
is to be found in the number of meetings 
dramatized in the story. Seven is a number 
known to all of us as lucky, but we cannot 
overlook other familiar associations. Perhaps 
we can recall its repetition in the Bible, 

ially in the Revelation. Here it is con- 
nected with the attainment of salvation, the 
New Jerusalem. The heavenly city, in other 
words, marks the highest degree of spiritual 
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doubt, understand the number eens 
to the operation of the Seven Sacraments. 
Jews, on the other hand, can easily connect 
it with significant phases of their rituals. 
affiliation, seven is always considered a 
sacred number. Hawthorne himself uses 
seven in The Scarlet Letter to measure the 
length of the ordeal of suffering which 
brings self-knowledge to Hester. Thus the 
seven meetings in the story are designed to 
bring Robin to a —a understanding of 
himself in relation to his venture into a new 
world. This knowledge is figured in the 
choice that he is asked to make in the final 
scene of the action. 

Let us now consider the first three en- 
counters, since the fourth one inaugurates 
a transition in the second stage of the hero’s 
initiation. Beginning with the fe 
from whom he forgets to solicit the direc- 
tion to his kinsman’s house, Robin is con- 
stantly aware of a need for guidance, a word 
reiterated in one form or another through- 
out the story. However, in the meeting with 
the old man carrying a cane, his inquiry is 
rejected on the basis of authority, as if the 
young man is too presumptuous in seeking 
advice from his elders or as if he is not con- 
sidered ready to take his place in the adult 
world. He is similarly treated by the inn- 
keeper who derides his pretensions of im- 
portance. The series of rejections, accom- 
panied always by mocking laughter, is 

uivalent to an ordeal or test. This is 

every initiation ceremony, and students 
can compare it with similar practices in 
their initiation into social fraternities or 
sororities. In effect, the individual must 
‘rapa himself strong enough to maintain 
is self-integrity and dignity under extreme 
conditions of failure and humiliation. 

As a consequence, then, the fourth meet- 
ing, coming as it does after the defeat of 
his seems to offer a complete 
esca en responsibility. The girl in the 
scarlet icoat, with her rounded figure 
and flashing, saucy eyes, is unquestionably 
a prostitute. To succumb to her charms, as 
Robin intuitively senses, would be to sur- 
render the validity of his quest. But her 
temptation is not strong enough to seduce 
him from his goal. Hence, even under the 
disillusionment of his adversities, he demon- 


rd 
sae illumination. Roman Catholics can, no 
ty 
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strates that he is innately capable of virtuous 
and creative action. In the utilization of the 
temptation motif Hawthorne again depends 
upon a traditional device of initiation. On its 
highest spiritual level the temptations of 
Christ in the desert are an analogue. Other 
= are to be found in the Chapel 

rilous of the quest for the Holy Grail and 
in the fairy tale of Red Riding Hood. In- 
stances in the folktale can be multiplied 
almost endlessly. Collectively, this is evi- 
dence that Robin’s adventures merely re- 
capitulate a recurrent pattern in common 
human experience, one which every in- 
dividual is called upon to enact at different 
times in the course of his life. 

The next turn of action in the story testi- 
fies to the importance of Robin’s conquest 
of temptation. For, having displayed his 
mettle, circumstances now gradually turn in 
his favor. The watchman, for instance, ap- 
— at the moment when there is a possi- 

ility that he might change his mind about 
the enticement of the girl. If we look upon 
the latter as a kind of protector of the com- 
munity or symbolically as a representative 


of the older generation who recognizes 


Robin’s potential contribution to this new 
world, we can see that Hawthorne con- 
stantly keeps in mind the conflict set up in 
the historical introduction. The necessity 
for the reconciliation of polarities is also 
manifest in the encounter with the man with 
the red and black face. Yet even this terrify- 
ing incarnation of the diabolic gives advice 
to the hero, promising a resolution of the 
mystery of Major Molineux. It is interesting 
to note that here Robin, though he betrays 
astonishment, does not show 
any fear. This bravery pr the a - 
ance of the helper 
derives from his counterparts in the fairy 
tale, the folktale, and myth. Any number 
of such characters appear to help Hercules 
in his twelve labors and Perseus in his con- 
quest of the Medusa. The helper appears 
whenever the hero is on the brink of some 
great achievement or of some conquest of 
a fatal personal deficiency. He must be 
guided to his triumph or epiphany by one 
who has already been initiated into the 
wisdom of life. (An equivalent situation is 
the big-little brother or sister relationship 


of pledges to social fraternities and sororities; 


in which is found the vestiges of this ancient 
practice.) 
The next major scene is the parade. This 
fantastic affair with its primitive atmosphere 
bolizes the chaos of life, its contradic- 
tory and ambivalent configurations. Appro- 
priately, Robin’s uncle is the cynosure; but, 
though tarred and feathered, he maintains, 
as Hawthorne states, a steady soul. This is 
an important revelation. As the sacrificial 
victim, he must, even in defeat, pass on to 
the new champion, the dignity 0 the 
responsibility of his office. In the exchange 
of glances 4 teeove the two this truth is 
communicated. Hawthorne implies, in other 
words, that the new springs out of the old, 
but not without the death of the latter. This 
does not mean, however, that the transfor- 
mation severs the connection between the 
and the present. Rather the two are 
| seoll- t er more strongly, like father 
to son. this note we must recall the 
historical matrix of the story, the downfall 
of one power and the ascendance of an- 
other. What is true politically is also true 
psychologically and socially. Nothing new 
transpires except at the expense of the old, 
attended always by sacrifice whether it be 
in blood, status, or ideals. Death and life are 
linked together in eternal marriage. And it 
is the man with the red and black face who 
acts out this universal paradigm. His bestial 
physiognomy, marked by the red of life and 
the black of death, proclaims the necessity 
of coming to terms with this grim truth. 
Applied to the action of the story, this 
means that whatever good evolves from the 
Colonial overthrow of Great Britain, sym- 
bolized in Major Molineux, a guilt lingers 
for the injustices committed in the process 
of attaining freedom. This returns us to the 
original premise that with every transition 
from the old to the new there is an obliga- 
tion that persists in the form of guilt. Per- 
haps Hawthorne thus implies that good and 
evil are inextricably bound together. And 
the fact remains that Robin cannot realize 
his own potential of manhood until he re- 
jects his uncle, symbolically annihilating 
this human obstacle to self-fulfillment. Here, 
of course, we are confronted by the ubi- 
quity of the Oedipus theme. 
In any event, after the recognition scene 
the hero has lost all the callowness of his 
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rustic upbringing. As Hawthorne it 
quite the meeting his 
uncle excites in Robin a “mixture of pity 
and terror.” Purged of his adolescent inade- 
quacies and delusions, he is now ready to 
take his place in the new environment. In 
the celebration which now follows, all of 
Robin’s previous antagonists welcome him 
into their midst. This ceremony also has its 

edents in both secular and religious 
initiations. On the one hand, it may cele- 
brate induction into a college social group 
or an organization like the Masons or the 
Elks; on the other, it may be the com- 
memorative meal that ensues after taking 
First Communion. Or on still another level 
of reality, it may be compared with the 
rites of jubilation which follow the conquest 
of some ordeal of suffering, like the period 
after Lent. But whatever our view of the 
affair, we cannot lose sight of the change 
that has taken place in Robin’s status after 
his exposure to defeat, shame, and humilia- 
tion. 

The full significance of the celebration is 
developed in the final scene of the story. 
Robin and his helper-guide engage in a con- 
versation, and the latter extends his invita- 
tion to the youth to stay in the city for a 
few days. Though no final choice is made, 
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we can infer, on the basis of Robin’s self- 
depreciative remarks, that he has learned the 
lesson of his trials with complete under- 
standing. He knows that he must rise in the 
world without the aid of his kinsman, Major 
Molineux. 

While this analysis has proceeded along 
the plan of the outline, there have been 
some very radical omissions of important 
details. The tableau of the moon illuminat- 
ing the Bible on the pulpit of a darkened 
church is one that we cannot ignore. But we 
can depend upon Hawthorne for its clari- 
fication. He here posits the reconciliation of 
the natural and the supernatural, a union 
whose possibility religion too often ignores. 
As a symbolic situation, it comments on the 
tensions and conflicts of the hero’s initiation, 
all of which are resolved. Similarly, Robin’s 
fantasy that people speak in two different 
voices serves to project the necessity of a 
total vision of any given reality, one that 
goes beyond personal desire or fear. Other 
details, like the invocation of the number 
three and the lunar atmosphere of the set- 
ting, point towards the achievement of one- 
ness, like the three persons of the Trinity or 
like the moon waxing into fullness. Thus 
the various aspects of structure integrate to 


convey the story’s meaning. 
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Dr. Stronks, an assistant professor at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the Uni- 

versity of Illinois, bas a B.A. from the University of lowa and an M.A. and Ph.D. from 

the University of Chicago. He has published in American Literature, and bas a freshman 
prose reader accepted for publication in 1959. 


Most students do not write any better 
than they have to. And often they have a 
double set of standards for their writing. 
The better one they use in their composi- 
tion class. The other they use in all other 
classes where they think they can get away 
with it. Usually they can get away with it— 
and right there the English staff is com- 
—— Still, most students can write at 
east passably well when they know their 
writing may be rated partly on its English. 


*Results of large-scale research into the sub- 
ject _were published in “Student English—an 
All-University Problem,” University of Illinois 
Faculty Bulletin (1 April 1949), p. 1. 


Active faculty-wide cooperation for bet- 
ter student writing is a splendid ideal—but 
apparently too much to hope for in this 
world. At the Chicago Undergraduate Di- 
vision of the University of Illinois the all- 
university Committee on Student English 
earnestly tried several gambits without re- 
sults. Then it hit upon “the Yellow Slip,” 
and began getting some action. 

The Yellow Slip is extremely simple. It is 
supplied to all faculty members in all de- 
partments and made very easy for them to 
use—a most important point. About three 
inches wide and six long, printed on vio- 
lently yellow paper, it is gummed on its 
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back edge for quick affixing to badly writ- 
ten in departments other than Eng- 
lish. At the top it announces in bold, 
embarrassing capitals: “THE ENGLISH 
IN THIS PAPER IS NOT ACCEPT- 
ABLE.” Below, with ballot-like squares 
which may be quickly checked by a busy 
instructor, are three alternative choices. The 
first reads: “It appears to be the result of 
carelessness. In the future I will expect you 
to write with more care.” The second is 
harsher: “The English in this paper is so 
poor that your grade has been lowered. It 
would pay you to write with more care.” 
The third choice—which is seldom used— 
reads: “You should take this paper to your 
instructor in Rhetoric and discuss your 
writing problems with him. If you are not 
enrolled in Rhetoric, see‘ the secretary in 
Room 31, who will arrange for you an ap- 
pointment with a Rhetoric teacher. Do this 
within the next week; then return this paper 
to me.” 

With the blessing of all the deans at the 
Chicago Undergraduate Division, a supply 
of Yellow Slips was sent to every instructor 
in every department with a cover letter 
which read, in : “The accompanying 
yellow slips should help to stimulate your 
students to write better. Our hope is that 
you will attach this slip (it is gummed on 
the back) to any paper which contains 
serious errors in English—especially if you 
do not have time to mark these errors in 
detail.” One instructor came to the Rhetoric 
Office for a hundred additional slips. 

The instructor who gets a bad paper—in 
History, Education, Art, Economics, or 
whatever—can stick on a Yellow Slip and 
make a checkmark in a matter of seconds. 
But this simple act—even if the instructor 
does not write a word on the paper—puts 


pressure on the student to write better the 
next time. Everyone is benefited: the stu- 
dent performs better; his instructor’s prob- 
lems are fewer; and the English Department 
pe a little practical support. Any way you 
ook at it, this is improvement. 

The Yellow Slip has now been in use for 
two semesters. As with the launching of any 
new product, we had to educate the public. 
The device got plenty of publicity, both in 
the student newspaper and in follow-u 
memos to all faculty members. Probably 
some of this advertising landed in waste- 
baskets, and probably some instructors have 
not cooperated in using the slip. But realists 
among us agree that, where there was none 
before, any success is heartening. From vari- 
ous departments other than English have 
come reports of improved student attitude 
toward written assignments. In short, the 
Yellow Slip is working. 

No doubt composition teachers will have 
pricked up their weary ears at the third 
choice on the ballot—the one which reads, 
“You should take this paper to your in- 
structor in Rhetoric and discuss your writ- 
ing problems with him,” etc. But no deluge 
of conferences has resulted. Any extra work 
for the composition staff has been absorbed, 
almost without notice, during our regular 
office hours. 

Far more important for us—though it is 
hard to measure such an intangible—is that 
the Yellow Slip seems to be helping the 
composition instructor by increasing stu- 
dents’ respect for the art of writing outside 
of composition classes. Though it has cer- 
tainly not solved all of our problems, the 
Yellow Slip is working quietly and per- 
vasively among students at large to raise the 
quality of their writing. For so simple and 
easy a device, this is a very good return. 


A PROFESSIONAL TEACHER OF ENGLISH FOR Every AMERICAN STUDENT 


Donatp R. 
Well known in the NCTE for his work on professional standards in the profession, Dr. 
Tuttle bas recently become nationally known through reports in The New York Times 
and Titne. With degrees from Oberlin College and Western Reserve University, he is a 
professor at Fenn College, where he specializes in composition and Romantic and Ameri- 
can literature. 


College teachers of English are becoming 
united in the conviction that if they are to 
do their work in the college classroom ef- 


fectively, they must contribute to the im- 
provement of English teaching in the 
secondary schools. Because they prepare 
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the English teachers in secondary schools, 
their responsibility in this matter is primary. 
To carry out their responsibility, they must 
have a clear idea of what a secondary school 
teacher of English should be able to do, and 
then they must find ways to develop such 
teachers and to prepare enough of them. 
Next, they must see to it that only profes- 
sional teachers of English are employed to 
teacli English. Finally, they must insist to 
the utmost of their power that teaching 
conditions in the secondary schools make 
it possible for qualified English teachers to 
do their work well. But before the realiza- 
tion, they must agree on a dream. 

My dream is in the form of a triptych. On 
the left I see a professional teacher of Eng- 
lish in every English classroom in America, 
a teacher gifted with insight, shining with 
knowledge, and wise in the ways of nourish- 
ing his or her students upon it. In the center 
= are depicted ideal conditions for 

varning and teaching, with the right she 

herd leading the right (and the right-sized) 
flock into richer and richer pastures. And in 
the right panel is a curriculum so marvel- 
ously designed that it provides simultane- 


ously all me cee opportunities for the 


individual development of students and a 
community of knowledge understood and 
cherished by all. 

Behind my back is a nightmare which the 
Committee on Teacher Preparation and 
Certification of the NCTE is determined to 
destroy, and to do so within the lifetime of 
most of my readers, for the sake of the 
children, for the welfare of our country, for 
the future of all mankind. This nightmare 
too is in trisection. On the left is an ignorant 
teacher hating the subject she is assigned to 
teach, fearful of being found out, authori- 
tarian in manner to keep discussion within 
the bounds of her narrow knowledge, 
withering with boredom, and bitter about 
her profession. In the center is a weary 
teacher bent under a heavy load, unable to 
cope with the mountain of details and the 
number of students thrust upon her, longing 
only for the day when retirement or matri- 
mony will release her from themes, book 
reports, and locker i ction. On the right 
is a curriculum forced upon the one who 
does know by the one who doesn’t, either 
the product of unexamined tradition or of 


the latest fad, unrelated to the needs and 
abilities of the particular children taking it 
and to the society in which they must play 
their 


The key figure in the destruction of the 
nightmare and the attainment of the dream 
is the truly professional teacher of English. 
Such a teacher would have a good liberal 
education, with a rich background in such 
subjects as history, political science, lan- 
guages, science, philosophy, fine arts, psy- 
chology, social science, and economics, 
whether she teaches in elementary school, 
secondary school, or college. As the basic 
element of her professional education, the 
secondary school teacher would have a 
sound and specially designed major in Eng- 
lish. Notice that I am objecting to the 
semantic trick by which content has been 
separated from a teacher’s “professional 

reparation.” No profession is really a pro- 
ta unless it is based upon “a professed 
knowledge of some de ent of learn- 
ing" A teacher of English with a general 

ucation and courses in Education but no 
intensive formal study of English will sel- 
dom be able to meet the needs of her 
students. 

The English teacher in American second- 
ary schools is in reality a teacher of at least 
three subjects: the English language, com- 
position, and English and American liter- 
ature. In some schools she is also ¢ 
to teach world literature and speech. In 
recent years, we have also added listening to 
this list. Although we have increased these 
items, all too seldom have we considered 
what kind of preparation a teacher needs to 
perform such tasks. Furthermore, English 
teachers are traditionally asked to supervise 
at least one extra-curricular activity, such as 
the school newspaper, the magazine, dra- 
matics, debate, a literary club, and the like. 
Often courses in journalism or dramatics are 
added to the list. It seems insane that in 
fully a third of the states in the union, 
fifteen semester hours of preparation in 
English or less are considered enough for 
a teacher to undertake so complex a task! 
The colleges in Massachusetts are consid- 
ered so remarkable in their power to pre- 
pare teachers that in that state, certification 
requirements are set at mine semester hours 


for the teacher of English. Its neighbor, 
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Connecticut, is much more realistic, for it 
has established a minimum of thirty semes- 
ter hours. 

The mere listing of courses that the 
teacher of English is supposed to be able to 
teach should be enough to establish the need 
for a minimum requirement at least as hi 
as that of Connecticut, but the detailed con- 
sideration of what the teacher should be 
able to do with his students in these courses 
is even more compelling. 

Within the limits of his capacities and in 
a manner appropriate to his years, every 
student needs systematic instruction in the 
English iyi He needs to develop an 
elementary philosophy of language, and to 
understand that its effective use is an exer- 
cise in practical psychology. He needs to 
develop a good working vocabulary, to 
understand in an elementary way the struc- 
ture of the language, to understand how 
words are combined in phrases and clauses 
to produce desired effects in sentences. He 
needs to know something about the various 
forms into which men mold their thoughts 
in their everyday affairs and in their artistic 
moments. He needs to understand the social 
overtones of various words and phrases. For 
his own protection, he must realize how 
others may use or abuse the language to in- 
fluence his thoughts and emotions. Language 
is the most amazing and important of human 
achievements, the basis of human inter- 
course, of all the arts and all the sciences. 
It is as worthy of study as a phenomenon 
as biology, chemistry, or social science. Not 
to understand how it works, how it grows 
and changes, is to be blind to the nature of 
the achievement that distinguishes man from 
the brute. What I am describing is more 
than grammar and rhetoric, as we now 
understand these terms. To teach what is 
needed, the teacher would also need to 
know some historical and structural linguis- 
tics, phonetics, semantics, and studies of 
current usage. 

Intimately associated with the knowledge 
of English as a language, as a phenomenon 
to be studied in order for the student to 
understand the world in which he lives, is 
the acquisition of the fundamental skills of 
communication. The ability to read, write, 
listen, and speak have been stressed together 
as a sort of modern liturgy. And almost 


simultaneously (sometimes it seems in pro- 
portion as is paid to these sounds), 
curriculum changes away from the em- 
phasis on these rocesses—in- 
creased class sizes and teacher loads, and the 
tendency to make English the catch-all for 
filling out the programs of teachers in mis- 
cellaneous de ts—have prohibited the 
proper development of these skills. 

Learning to write is the hardest of the 
skills in many ways, and it is one to which 
most American schools give a pathetic: 
small amount of attention. Certainly if it is 
to be well taught, we must have teachers 
who can write well themselves. Imagine the 
pleasure to be in the class of a teacher who 
writes and perhaps publishes, who will 
sometimes throw her own writing into the 
discussion along with that of the students, 
who really feels that to be able to express 
oneself on paper is one of the most impor- 
tant abilities in the world. Some children 
have this advantage, and others have teach- 
ers who cannot write nearly so well or 
accurately as many of their students. 
Imagine the benefit to be gained from a 
teacher who can really criticize a paper 
constructively, who understands what a 
student is trying to say, and who can help 
him find ways in which to say it. Imagine 
a teacher who can help a boy or girl de- 
velop the sense of form so lacking in most 
American student writing. Many such 
teachers exist, and blessed are the youngsters 
who have them. 


But the great trouble is that even when a 
school has a master teacher of composition 
on its faculty, it immediately proceeds to 
load the teacher down with huge classes, 
with too many classes, and with too man 
miscellaneous chores. The consequence 1s 
that merely to survive, the teacher develops 
a predilection for teaching literature. Many 
students come to college who have not 
written more than two or three themes, read 
and appraised by a teacher, in all their —— 
in senior high school. On the other hand, 
some sacrificial teachers are spending more 
than twenty-five hours a week outside 
school hours in paper grading. 

College and secondary school teachers of 
English who have the interests of their stu- 
dents at heart will do well to secure Mono- 
graph No. 5 of the New York State English 
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Council (1956) entitled Class Size and 
Teacher Load in High School English. This 
study shows that in New York 77.5% of the 
ninth grade classes in English, 71.4% of the 
tenth grade classes, 66.6% of the eleventh 
grade classes, and 61.1% of the twelfth 
grade classes exceed in size the maximum of 
twenty-five recommended by the National 
Council of Teachers of English at its annual 
meeting. The California Study of 1953 
showed that it would take 50.8 hours of 
work per week for teachers to teach and 
correct the writing of their students, allow- 
ing no time for lesson planning and prepara- 
tion for the other classroom activities for 
which the English teacher is responsible. 
Until class sizes are limited to the recom- 
mended 25 students each, and the total load 
is cut to 100 students per week, instead of 
160, 170, 180, even 225 students per week, 
composition will continue to be inade- 
quately taught. Place under this load the 
teacher who herself writes poeety. and the 
results are what every college teacher of 
freshman English meets entirely too fre- 
quently, results I need not describe. The 
teacher of English must make public the 
conditions necessary to do a good job in the 
teaching of composition because no one else 
knows what they are. If the secondary 
school teacher fails to tell the principal, the 
school board, the general public—or if the 
college professor, who is in a more pro- 
tected position, fails to do it for her—it is 
not the teacher who suffers so much as the 
children and the nation. The average 
secondary school teacher merely turns to 
teaching something else which it is possible 
to do somewhat better under these condi- 
tions, and the American public school grad- 
uate continues to write like a semi-literate. 
Every American child should have an op- 
portunity to read both extensively and 
intensively under the guidance of a well- 
read and cultivated teacher of English. 
Teaching reading skills is an important part 
of a teacher’s duty, and the student who 
cannot read well—rapidly, acurately, critic- 
ally—lacks the basic tool for intellectual 
ago The tendency of modern curricu- 
um makers, however, has been to stop at 


this point. It is a pitiful country whose 
youth are too often cut off from the literary 
and artistic achievements of the past by a 
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doctrine that seems to say that the only 
thing that really matters in the choice of 
reading is reading difficulty, a doctrine 
which fails to consider the vastly different 
values and merit to be found in writing of 
equal difficulty. The American must have 
something greater to boast about than Coca 
Cola and Rock and Roll if he is to believe in 
his heart that this country is worth pre- 
serving. 

To communicate effectively, we need a 
shared literature, part of which is common 
to all Americans. Recently at the Cleve- 
land conference of The Humanities Center 
on automation, a Cleveland businessman ex- 
pressed the fear that we are making of 
America Huxley’s Brave New World. It 
was not necessary for him to elaborate, for 
his audience was one which would gee the 
significance of his allusion at once and know 
the horror he contemplated. If we become 
so concerned with skills as to cease to evalu- 
ate our literature and to require certain 
well-selected parts of it appropriate to the 
age and abilities of our young people, we 
shall lose this wonderful unifying and hu- 
manizing element in our civilization, and 
we shall have little in common but the least 
common denominator of our animal natures. 

How dare we entrust our young people 
to teachers of English who cared so little 
about literature in college that they took 
only that which was required for gradua- 
tion? What kind of leadership can such 
persons give to the development of a cur- 
riculum? What kind of critical evaluation 
are they prepared to make of the literature 
most appropriate for their students’ needs 
and interests? What kind of assistance can 
they provide to the brilliant reader or to the 
retarded? We must have teachers who are 
broadly and deeply read, who love to read, 
and who know how to develop this interest 
in others. 

What can we do to bring about the dream 
and to destroy the nightmare? 

1. We should publicize the idea that every 
American child bas the right to be taught 
by a professional teacher of English. 

2. We should insist, as a beginning, that 
every secondary school in America have on 
its staff at least one teacher with a collegiate 
major in English. 

3. We should join in the battle to improve 
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certification requirements for teachers of 
English. This year the National Council of 
Teachers of English is carrying the matter 
to the regional accrediting associations and 
to all certifying authorities. If you know 
anyone who attends the meetings of those 
associations or who is an officer in them, 
explain to him the importance of the ap- 
proval of adequate minimum standards so 
that it can no longer be said that in Ameri- 
can schools, Anybody can teach English— 
and anybody does. Particularly win the sup- 
port of your own president and dean, for 
these are the men who attend the meetings 
of such organizations and who know how 
to get action from them. If you live in 
Arizona, Idaho, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, that fountainhead of 
our national culture, your certification re- 
quirements are especially weak. Why not 


investigate the reasons your state has been . 


less successful than its neighbors in protect- 
ing the children from the incompetent 
teacher of English, the teacher of English in 
name only? Then join any movement that 
exists in your state to do something about 
it—or start one yourse!f. 

4. College teachers of English will find 
that in an increasing number of states, no 
teacher can receive a certificate to teach 
unless his college has recommended him for 
it. First, if you have not already done so, 
design a good program for the preparation 
of teachers of English, including preparation 
in the English language (on a scientific 
level), in advanced composition, and in both 
English and American literature. The pro- 
gram should be sufficiently extensive and 
arduous to insure that your student teachers 
are fit to begin their professions. Next, 
negotiate with your department of Educa- 


tion or your committee on teacher prepara- 
tion, or take action through the Faculty to 
insure that your college never again recom- 
mends anyone to teach English who should 
not face a high school class. Insist that each 
candidate recommended by your institution 
to receive a certificate to teach an academic 
subject be first approved in writing by a 
representative of the appropriate academic 
department. 

5. Join in the effort to reduce the cme 
loads of secondary school teachers. This wi 
be a hard fight in the next ten years, because 
of the teacher shortage. On the other hand, 
unless we start now to educate the adminis- 
trators and the public, nothing will be done 
about it when the teacher shortage is over. 
And because of the Sputnik emergency, and 
because business and industrial leaders are 
now recognizing the crucial importance of 
English to success in every field of en- 
deavor, we are in a position to gain enor- 
mously influential support. 

6. Let us do all we can to see that English 
is a requirement in every year in the second- 
ary schools; students should have senior 
English in order to be graduated. At the 
very least, we can insist upon four units of 
English for college entrance. How can we 
blame the high school teacher of English for 
inadequately preparing our students if we 
admit students who have avoided a third of 
their senior high school English? 

I know that the program I have already 
summarized will not all be accomplished in 
a short time, but we are already making 
progress. Fourteen states have improved 
certification requirements to teach English 
in the last four years. I urge college English 
teachers to develop a strong determination 
that membership in our profession at any 
level will be vouchsafed only to those who 
belong in my dream. If we don’t care to 
exert ourselves in this endeavor, who will? 
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NEws OF THE YEAR 


Brice Harris 


The 1957-1958 President of NCTE is Professor of English at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, where be was Head of the Department of English Literature for a decade. With 
an A.B. from Erskine College and a Pb.D. from Harvard, President Harris taught at Cor- 
nell University and the University of lilinois before going to Penn State. He is the author 
of Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, as well as a number of seventeenth-century studies and 
articles in the field of teaching English. His long service to the Council comes to an appro- 
priate bigh point this month at the Pittsburgh Convention, where be will make an im- 
portant address. 


Your ident’s State of the Council 
= or 1958 is by and large a happy 
one. Council continues to grow i 
prosper, to serve an ever-increasing number 
of English teachers more efficiently, and to 
cooperate extensively with sister organiza- 
tions. The morale of our forty-three 
——— members and subscribers was 
never 
distinguished performance behind us, we 
seem truly destined for bigger and greater 
things. Relatively speaking we are a young 
organization, but who would dare predict 
now what we may accomplish in the next 
fifty years? 

Let me remind you of some further evi- 
dences of our growth and attainment since 
Dr. Mackintosh’s report of November 1957. 
The Council now owns The English Journal 
and College English. The mortgage is paid, 
we have no outstanding debts, and we can 

roceed with confidence to build our new 

in Champaign. Dues remain at $4 for 
1958 though you authorized an increase to 
$5 if it were needed. Our third series of 
Euro tours, directed by experienced 
travelers and English teachers, provided a 
rich and informative program, including a 
trip to the World’s Fair and nine days at 
Stratford-on-Avon. During June and July 
the Council co-s red sixteen work- 
shops, so regionally well placed that most 
interested teachers could find a workshop 
not too far from their own doorsteps. 

Four Significant Projects. The major new 
projects this year were (1) the NCTE 
Achievement Awards to Outstanding High 
School Seniors for Excellence in the Lan- 


guage Arts, (2) the Basic Issues Confer- 


er. With nearly fifty years of . 


ences, preliminary step toward a Coopera- 
tive English eaunien, (3) the launching 
under the Council banner of a new maga- 
zine, Abstracts of English Studies, and (4) 
the Commission on the Profession. Designed 
to honor publicly the best high-school Eng- 
lish seniors in the United States, the 
Achievement Awards have engaged the time 
since January 1958 of some of our best stu- 
dent and teacher personnel. The list of State 
Chairmen reads like Who’s Who in NCTE. 
The Committee on Awards hopes early in 
January 1959 to pass the good news on to 
the successful high-school seniors, to the 
press and to college admissions officers. The 

yalty and hard work of judges and chair- 
men have made this venture a success in its 
very first year. The entries (2,319) may be 
smaller the first year than we had planned, 
but the next year should see them at full 
strength. 

Thanks to a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the Council’s 
representatives have met three times in New 
York with representatives of the Modern 
Language Association, the College English 
Association, and the American Studies As- 
sociation to explore the basic issues now 
facing the fw rarest of English teaching. 
So many central ideas sprang from these 
harmonious though sometimes spirited dis- 
cussions that a small committee of five, 
working with Chairman Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, will try to summarize recurring 
issues. Following that, we hope to proceed 
under full sail with the Cooperative English 
Program. We shall welcome, shall indeed 
elmost require foundation help in order to 
achieve our ends. This project is so vitally 
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i to Council members that a large 
— of the General Session (Thursday, 

p-m.) at the Pittsburgh Convention has 
been given over to a panel discussion on 
this subject. 

In January 1958, a number of college 
English teachers under the leadership of 
Lewis B. Sawin of the University of Colo- 
rado launched a new magazine, Abstracts of 
English Studies, intended to summarize very 
briefly significant articles from some 250 
learned journals. ing the summer ar- 
rangements were made for the Council to 
take over the publication of this useful new 
magazine, with the same editorial staff at the 
helm. One may subscribe to this twelve- 
issue-a-year publication without being a 
member of NCTE, and a subscription does 
not carry membership privileges. 

The new Commission on the Profession 
has been established with a complement of 
twelve members from many types of 
schools, from every level of teaching, and 
from re tative areas over the nation. 


It will hold its first series of meetings on 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving. Launch- 


ing a commission is somewhat like meeting 
one’s first class at the beginning of the 
semester—there are some things one cannot 
do until the class meets. Furthermore, the 
Council president, who was chosen to direct 
the Commission, has been immersed in 
Council duties. But you may e to hear 
a great deal about the Commission in Pitts- 
burgh, and your help is solicited. We shall 
not bombard you with questionnaires, but 
we need to know any ideas and suggestions 
you may have for improving the profession. 


Publications and Work in Progress. Sev- 
eral NCTE committees have broken into 
int during the year or promise to do so 
cities the year is over. Contemporary 
Literary Scholarship, edited by Lewis Leary, 
stems from our Committee on Lit 
Scholarship and the Teaching of English. 
This book has been well received, and the 
Council can be justly proud of it. Donald 
Tuttle’s Committee on Preparation and 
Certification of Teachers of English has 
provided us with its bibliography for 1950- 
1956 in a valuable and attractive pamphlet 
ing the Committee’s name as its title. 
The ittee on Playlist e to have 
its Guide to Play Selection in print by No- 


vember, and the Secondary Section Com- 
mittee anticipates the ap soon of its 
portfolio of articles on the teaching of com- 
munication. These are only samples of what 

committees are doing—this is not the 
place for bibliographies. Nor does it include 
publications like Irvin C. Poley’s Speaking 
of Teaching or Donald W. Emery’s Variant 
Spellings in Modern American Dictionaries, 
neither emanating from NCTE committees. 
Mr. Emery’s booklet, red by the 
Puget Sound Council of of. 
lish, provides an excellent example of the 
Council’s recently established policy of en- 
couraging affiliates financially to enable 
them to publish selected worthwhile manu- 
scripts. 

The Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum proceeds apace with Volumes IV and V 
of the Series. James A. Work, editor of the 
college volume, has arranged with the Com- 
mission for an editorial board of ten or 
twelve scholar-teachers selected from the 
four member-groups of the Cooperative 
English Division assignments have 
been made. I wish in passing to note and to 
commend the fine spirit of cooperation that 
prevails on this board. 

Cooperation and Representation. The 
Council this year has followed its usual 
pattern of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing with other organizations working 
in somewhat related areas. In addition to the 
illustrations already cited, it has shared pro- 

or personnel with the International 
Reading Association, the Speech Association 
of America, and the American Library As- 
sociation. It received thanks from the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation and National 
Library Week for timely help to their 
respective campaigns. The Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, seventy-five 
years old this year, has invited the Council 
president to contribute a paper to its Anni- 
versary number of PMLA. 


We receive numerous invitations from 
national organizations and institutions to 
send representatives to annual and special 
meetings, to presidential installations, and 
so forth. I have e for only a few ex- 
amples. Dwight Burton, Editor of The 
English Journal, represented us at the instal- 
lation of Dr. Robert Manning Strozier as 
President of the Florida State University; 
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Oscar Cargill, New York University, at the 
installation of Dr. Robert Fisher Oxnam 
as President of Pratt Institute; Robert E. 
Thorstensen, State University of New York 
at Albany, at the installation of Dr. Richard 
Gilman Folsom as President of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; Past President Luella 
B. Cook, at the Centennial celebration of 
the Shattuck School. We sent one or more 
representatives to the Conference on Educa- 
tional Television (Washington, 26-28 May), 
to the meeting on Social Legislation and 
Information Service (Washington, 5-6 Feb- 
ruary), to the Conference on the Academi- 
cally Talented Student (Washington, 6-8 
February), to the Conference on Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange (Ann Arbor), 
to the Conference on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (Bowling Green, 
24-28 June), among others. It is pleasant 
and rewarding to participate with and to be 
remembered by these distinguished national 
bodies. 

The Pittsburgh Program. The Executive 
Committee has approved “Act Well Your 
Part” as the theme for the Annual Conven- 
tion, 27-29 November, in Pittsburgh. This 
abbreviated quotation from Pope’s An Essay 
on Man seems to suit very well our pre- 
occupation with the profession of English 
teaching in these stern times. Faced ceon- 
stantly with cold wars and periodically with 
chances for hot ones, frustrated by the lack 
of positive action which appeared to be 


forthcoming during the first months after 
Sputnik, fearful that we may be submerged 
in the current wave of adulation over other 
skills than ours, ail English teachers must 
act their parts well in the fearsome days 
ahead. The General Session on Thursday 
night will concern itself wholly with such 
considerations. I hope that we may convene 
as one family to participate in the discussion 
of these issues. 

With commendable diligence and critical 
sagacity our Second Vice-President, Helen 
Olson, has superintended the galaxy of Fri- 
day programs. There is something for every 
taste, and I fear that you are going to 
have your usual problem of deciding among 
three or four enticing programs scheduled 
simultaneously. The Section Chairmen have 
likewise planned profitable and pertinent 
programs for Saturday morning. Being geo- 
graphically next door to Pittsburgh, I can 
promise you that the local committee is 
sparing no pains to make this a great con- 
vention and to assure you a hearty welcome. 

Except for the summer months the Coun- 
cil president has traveled widely in the 
East, Middle West, and South carrying the 
Council banner, discussing the profession, 
and participating in several state and local 
workshops. The warmth of his reception 
is a great tribute to the high ete which 
members and other English teachers every- 
where have for the Council. 


VALUES OF AN ORGANIZED Junion NCTE AFFmILiaTE 


Donna WILLIAMS 
Miss Williams, now teaching at the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School in Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, was President of the Junior Affiliate at the Wisconsin State College at River 
Falls last year. 


After the excitement of preparing for 
our first national NCTE convention and the 
stimulation received at the sessions there 
had subsided somewhat, our Junior Affiliate 
met in a “back-to-normal” session. In the 
discussion during our usual coffee hour, the 
members agreed that more college English 
departments would be wise to give impetus 
to their students to form similar organiza- 
tions on their campuses. Benefits cited were 
the creation of a professional attitude among 


undergraduates—an attitude vital to their 
future teaching—and the stimulus to keep up 
with new developments in the field. 
According to the 1958 NCTE Directory, 
there are eight organized Junior Affiliates 
now operating. Several other colleges have 
voiced an interest in forming similar groups 
on their campuses as a result of activities 
of the undergraduate organizations at the 
national convention. We in the River Falls 
group believe there are students in every 
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college who would be interested in organiz- 
ing and joining a professional group in 
English. 


In 1954, Dr. Francis P. Chisholm, head 
of the English de ent, encouraged stu- 
dents here to establish the first junior affili- 
ate in the nation. Active membership in this 
group has FT gen to thirty-eight students. 

The N Junior Affiliate at River Falls 
is concerned with the improvement of the 
teaching of English on all levels and in both 
"amg and private schools. The members be- 
ieve that the organization builds an under- 
standing among undergraduates of the need 
to develop experiences outside the classroom 
in order to become more effective teachers. 
Although the classroom provides students 
with a wealth of information, many students 
do not allow themselves to be challenged 
by concepts which come from outside the 
courses taken in a tight-fitting schedule. 

Most of the meeting time of the River 
Falls junior affiliate is directed toward this 
broadening of student concepts of teaching 
English. The programs this year have in- 
cluded student and faculty panel discussions, 
a film program, outside speakers (including 
high school English teachers) and college 
student presentations. The discussions have 
included the teaching of mar, prob- 
lems of the beginning teachers, oral inter- 

retation work in the classroom, and meet- 
ing the future needs of high school students. 
Suggestions for future meetings are unlim- 
ited: book reviews, discussions by profes- 
sional people outside the English field who 
sense the need for English training, addi- 
tional movies for background experiences, 
and field trips; these are but a few. 


Junior members have the privilege of 
membership in the National Council. This 
allows them to obtain the Council maga- 
zine of their choice and to receive other 
materials at discount. Speaking specifically 
of the magazines, the students agree that 
they are invaluable to the inexperienced 
teacher because of their suggestions for 
teaching techniques and their book reviews. 
Although some students may not need these 
until they actually begin to teach, the ma- 
terials provided allow them to build a per- 
sonal file of important information to be 
used in the near future. 

Those undergraduates attending the 1957 
National Convention in Minneapolis felt a 
special sense of sharing in the work of an 
organization dedicated to helping teachers 
of English solve their problems. This feeling 
was strengthened as the representatives re- 
ported to the entire group. 

Projects carried on outside the meetings 
create an even stronger sense of cooperation 
among the members. They include sponsor- 
ing a member in the annual “Freshman Tal- 
ent Show” and participating in the annual 
Winter Carnival Midway (where a booth 
also earns money for the organization). 
Other money-making projects include a 
magazine subscription campaign and a rec- 
ord dance. The money is used to send repre- 
sentatives to the National Convention and 
for the coffee hours following each meeting. 

Members of the River Falls group are 
unanimous in their belief that a similar 
organization would benefit any campus. All 
are sold on the idea of staying in NCTE 
after graduation. 


A Dickens 


Those at the Council Convention are 
cordially invited to attend the first showing 
of Charles Dickens: Characters in Action, 
the most recent film prepared by the NCTE 
Committee to Cooperate with Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc. The showing will fol- 
low the banquet, Friday evening. The new 
film is a pilot project bringing together 
excerpts from a number of films to give 
insight into an author, in this case Dickens. 
It is hoped that the 21-minute, 2-reel film 


will motivate voluntary reading, increase 
understanding, and promote appreciation. 
Excerpts from A Tale of Two Cities, A 
Christmas Carol, Great Expectations, and 
David Copperfield present plot situations 
and introduce familiar characters. The com- 
mittee invites comments on the new film 
and suggestions for future films. They oa 
be sent to the chairman, Dr. Marion 
Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


News and Ideas 


WANT MORE MONEY? THE COUN- 
cil for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 
6 E. 45th St., N.Y. 17, is doing its best to 
get it for us. In The Closing College Door 

write, “A seriously inadequate salary 

is steadily reducing the number of 
qualified people who choose, and stay with, 
college teaching as a career. College fac- 
ulty members are the lowest paid 
professional groups in the nation.” Single 
copies of The Closing College Door are 
free; tity lots for shipment to trustees, 
alumni, and tight-fisted taxpayers are 3¢ 
per copy plus shipping costs. 


THE WITTIEST—AND POSSIBLY THE 
most profound—of published reactions to 
the annual MLA meeting is “Report from 
the Academy: The Mezzanine” by Walter 
Stone (Vassar) in the Summer 1958 Partisan 
Review. The MLA ing “changes in 
place (Chicago, Boston, ashington),” 
writes the Dantean Stone, “but its e is 
ever the same (the Mezzanine). .. . Each 
time the burden of knowledge which it 
carries, the sense of being in a dark wood 
in the middle of a journey, becomes heavier 
and more intolerable.” Old and young aca- 
demic hands will recognize the setting and 
may fancy that they recognize some of the 
mnel evoked by Stone (not G. W.), 
t middling academicians may be most 
grateful for such illuminations as “I was 
not one of these [candidates for the “slave- 
market”), nor yet a member of one of the 
grand processions. I had come eagerly look- 
ing for the self-portrait which I usually 
found in the faces of old friends.” 


TEACHERS OF DRAMA MAY WISH 
to be acquainted with Drama Studies, issued 
by Educational and Recreational Guides 
(10 Brainerd Rd., Summit, N.J.), whose 
August issue consists of a study guide to 
the musical play West Side Story by Joseph 
Mersand, First Vice-President of NCTE. 


THE ANNUAL READING INSTI- 
tutes at Temple have planned their next 
three ary fl gatherings to consider In- 
structional Approaches, Current Trends, 


and 
The 1959 


Write the Dept. of Psych., Temple 


WHILE INEXPENSIVE MAGAZINES 
give up the ghost, the slick, expensive, book- 
magazine seems to thrive: American Herit- 
age has done so well at $2.95 a copy that 
it has spawned Horizon for $3.95, with a 
print order for the first issue (Sept. 1958) 
of 225,000 copies. Designed because “some 
better guide now exists in America is 
needed to the house of culture,” Horizon 
is concerned with art, ideas, nature, letters, 
manners, history, and the rest—a universal 
American Heritage. Teachers of the human- 
ities will react most to the Beat Generation 
article, the Stravi memoirs, and the 
Paepcke-Aspen in Vol. I, No. 1. 


AMERICAN STUDIES IS THE SUB- 
ject of CBS Radio’s Invitation to Learning 
from October through December, the em- 
ag being on relatively unfamiliar works 
ike Horatio Greenough’s Travels of a Yan- 
kee Stonecutter (1852), Melville’s Pierre, 
and Howells’s Criticism and Fiction. 


Developing Basic Abilities, respectively. 
meeting runs 26-30 


. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE NEW 
Fitzgerald Newsletter are $1, from 204 
Thornton Hall, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


SCHOLARS WILL WELCOME THE 
news of the founding of University Pub- 
lishers, Inc., a non-profit organization set up 
“to help solve the problem of sporadic 
scholarly publishing for the some 1500 insti- 
tutions that do not possess a full-fledged 
university press of their own.” The officers 
are Francis R. Bellamy, former Director of 
Associated College Presses, and Saverio 
Procario and Wilbur McKee, formerly of 
the NYU Press; the address is 59 E. 54th St., 
N.Y. 22. 


AN EARNEST PLEA FOR TEACHING 
human values in the Introduction to Litera- 
ture course—instead of literary structure or 
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history—is made by John Fraser (Minne- 
sota) in the Summer 1958 Graduate Student 
of English. Beginning with as clear an analy- 
sis of the average adolescent’s lack of values 
as any Chicago sociologist has made, Fraser 
suggests that the introductory course can 
emphasize human relationships by (1) pay- 
ing attention to the drug-store reading that 
students do for pleasure, (2) using non- 
literary works like The Organization Man, 
(3) sticking to discussion of the texts and 
not trying to cram in all the Great Ideas, 
and (4) giving the instructor the sense that 
“he is not simply doing things that are done 
better in the regular sociology or psychol- 
ogy classes.” 


THE THIRD NUMBER OF THE NEW 
Journal of Developmental Reading, issued 


by the Purdue English Department, contains 
“Some Misconceptions about Teaching 


Reading Improvement to Businessmen” by 
Ralph Willams (Trinity, Conn.), which 
encouragingly suggests that businessmen 
may be more interested in improving their 
general rather than vocational reading hab- 
its, that because of their superior vocabu- 


laries they constitute an easy group to help, 
but that a number of misc ions on the 
part of both students and teacher may—if 
not forestalled—check the effectiveness of 


a reading course. 


A DISCOURAGING, BUT POSSIBLY 
stimulating, conclusion about higher edu- 
cation is pointed out by Irwin Abrams 
(History, Antioch) in the April 1958 Pbi 
Delta Kappan, based on Philip E. Jacob's 
1957 book, Changing Values in College: An 
Exploratory Study of the Impact of College 
Teaching. Jacob’s findings, says Abrams, 
int to a situation in which neither col- 
universities, nor individual teachers 
have much particular effect on the values 
of students passing through their class- 
rooms these days. Institutions of higher 
learning—even liberal arts co’ icceed 
in socializing rather than liberalizing the 
student, say the authors, with some notable 
exceptions. 


“GROWING PAINS IN GRAMMAR” 
is the theme of the April 1958 English Jour- 
nal, the NCTE high-school counterpart of 
CE. Two of the articles—pro and con tradi- 
tional grammar, by Ralph B. (Texas) 
and Henry Lee Smith, Jr. (Buffalo)—are to 
appear in CE, but teachers of all language, 
literature, and writing courses are ed to 
follow them up with “The Natural Method 
of Language Teaching” by William D. 
Baker (SUNYCT, Buffalo), which passes 
beyond grammar and structural linguistics 
to a non-technical method of inculcating 
respect for and interest in using words. 


For systematic coverage of literary articles, readers should consult the NCTE publication 
Abstracts of English Studies. 


Books 


This department concentrates on textbooks, on books useful to teachers in giving courses, 
and on books by American teachers of English. Unsigned reviews are by the Editor. 


THE CONCEPT OF NATURE IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
POETRY, Joseph Warren Beach (Pageant, 
1956, 618 pp., $7.50). A reprint of the 1936 
classic by the late Professor Beach of Min- 
nesota, with the few errors noted and an 
introductory note for this printing. 


MYTHOLOGY AND THE RENAIS- 
SANCE TRADITION IN ENGLISH 
POETRY; MYTHOLOGY AND THE 
ROMANTIC TRADITION IN ENG- 


LISH POETRY, Douglas Bush (Pageant, 
1957, 360 and 647 pp., $4.50 and $6.50). 
More Pageant service to scholars and teach- 
ers in reprinting the two great critical sur- 
veys of classical legend as utilized by British 
and American poets, by one of the great 
teacher-scholars, Douglas Bush (Harvard). 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
ed. Geoffrey Keynes (Macmillan, 1956, 261 
pp-, $10). Undoubtedly the “texts [are] as 

accurate as is humanly possible,” for Sir 
Geoffrey is Blake’s most distinguished tex- 
tual scholar and bibliographer. Unfortu- 
nately his consistent meticulosity does not 
extend to the List of Letters, since three are 
omitted. The letters themselves are of more 
value to the scholar than to the layman— 
especially for the Register of Documents, 
letters to Blake, his business accounts, and 
the material surrounding his trial for sedi- 
tion. Among the things of value to both 
are Blake’s definition of “the Most Sublime 
Poetry” as “Allegory address’d to the Intel- 
lectual Powers, while it is altogether hidden 
from the Corporeal Understanding,” his 
defense of alleged obscurity, and his index 
to Songs of Innocence and Experience. Some 
will be amused by Blake’s severe emotional 
shifts from exaltation to depression and by 
such episodes as the carriage incident in 
which Blake was nearly carried off to 
Gloucester because his conversation with 
John Linnell made him forget he was in 
the moving coach. Not even the scholar, 
however, can long tolerate Blake’s contin- 


ued reporting of his wife’s health, or his 
insistent formality in asking after the health 
of his correspondents and their families. 
Since two available Keynes editions of 
Blake’s works include the letters—the 1957 
edition with an additional letter and some 
corrections of the others—the general reader 
will profit more by buying the works than 
by investing in the Letters for their fringe 


benefits. 
Kratis 
Sr. Lawrence University 


AMERICAN LITERARY NATURAL- 
ISM, A DIVIDED STREAM, Charles 
Child Walcutt (Minnesota, 1956, 332 pp., 
$5). The gathering of a half-dozen essays 
published in the last half-dozen years, plus 
connective tissue, this is a book that will 
clarify some of the confusion that teachers 
and students face when they discover that 
naturalistic novels do not always follow 
naturalistic theory. For Prof. Walcutt 
(Queens) explains this by his thesis that 
naturalism is the divided offspring of 
transcendentalism, which approaches reality 
through both intuition and science, that the 
tension between the two approaches is re- 
flected in the typical American “naturalis- 
tic” work. Walcutt’s writing is often a 
series of choppy declarative sentences, and 
he occasionally begs questions (just what is 
Norris’s confusion, Dreiser’s new organiza- 
tion of a novel?), but the depth and range 
of his opinions are most stimulating in ex- 
plaining the difference of achievement 
among Zola, Crane, Dreiser, Anderson, Far- 
rell, and the rest. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
FACTS AND DATES, Gorton Carruth 
(Crowell, 1956, 708 PP-» $6.95). A wonder- 
ful reference work in which the political, 
cultural, learned, and popular events of each 
year in American history from 1000 to 1955 
are ——s and clearly summarized. Fine 
for those lectures and papers beginning, 
“When Crévecoeur published his Letters, 
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another Frenchman, J. P. F. Blanchard, had 
made the first balloon flight in the U. S., 
landing in Depford Township, N. J.; an- 
other, Father Badin, had been ordained the 
first Catholic priest in the States; and yet 
another, Brillat-Savarin, arrived in New 
York where he was to....” 


MAGIC IN THE WEB: ACTION AND 
LANGUAGE IN OTHELLO, Robert B. 
Heilman (Kentucky, 1956, 298 pp., $5). In 
describing his approach, Professor Heilman 
(Washington) explains that, although he 
wishes “not to disparage the theater... , 
some writing . . . such as Shakespeare’s, at 
once satisfies the requirements of the theater 
and goes way beyond them . . . yielding its 
secrets . . . only after long study and 
thought by the reader” (p. 13). One re- 
action to this approach is to assume that, 
since Shakespeare was not obscure about 
essentials, secrets yielded “after long study” 
must be reckoned as minutiae. In statements 
like the quotation from p. 13 Heilman im- 

ies that criticism of Shakespeare as poet 

longs on a higher level than criticism of 
Shakespeare as playwright. Yet the heart of 
Heilman’s argument also shows the relation- 
ship between poetry and drama as in his dis- 
cussion of the recurrence of ironic words 
(e.g., honest as applied to Iago, pp. 46 ff.), 
which though obviously not so discernible 
to spectator as to scholar, probably affect 
the spectator like “a choral ring” (p. 46) 
and influence his reaction to the play. In 
bringing his theories to our attention Pro- 
fessor Heilman has drawn on a rich mine of 
scholarship; the fifty pages of notes, for ex- 
ample, and Chapter 2 on Iago’s motivation, 
are of great value to serious students of the 


play. Cuartes Norton Coz 
University oF IpAHo 


BOOKS THAT CHANGED THE 
WORLD, Robert B. Downs (Mentor, 1956, 
200 pp., $2.25, paper, 35¢). In this scholarly 
but provocative volume, the librarian of the 
University of Illinois undertakes to demon- 
strate “the immense power wielded by 
books,” that they are “dynamic and power- 
ful instruments, tools, or wea .” To do 
so he examines the impact of The Prince, 
Common Sense, The Wealth of Nations, 
Principles of Population, Civil Disobedience, 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Das Kapital, Sea 
Power, Mein Kampf, Copernicus’s Celestial 
Bodies, On the Circulation of the Blood, 
Principles of Mathematics, The Origin of 
Species, The Interpretation of Dreams, and 
Relativity. If this seems random potpourri, 
if Dante has changed the world more than 
has Harvey, if Civil Disobedience has influ- 
enced fewer human beings than has the 
Bible or the Koran, the explanation is to be 
sought in Mr. Downs’s purposes and in his 
self-imposed limitations. He declines to se- 
lect the “best books,” or even the most 
influential books, and he excludes works of 
“religion, philosophy, and literature.” As a 
result his books—he treats Civil Disobedi- 
ence as a book and Einstein’s volumes as one 
book—are mostly those of middle influence, 
but if one interprets his title to mean “Some 
writings which have influenced the world 
significantly and in interesting ways,” no 
one need suggest that Thoreau should have 
been excluded as literature and Plato in- 
cluded as sociology. The resulting volume, 
if not the only possible study, is its own 
justification. Most teachers of English will 
find it welcome reading, and many will wish 
to place it on reserve; if it is less brilliantly 
written than Herbert Muller’s Uses of the 
Past and less penetrating than Crane Brin- 
ton’s Ideas and Men, it is an engaging and 
useful essay into the impact of books upon 
audiences. Mr. Downs appropriately seeks 
common qualities in his authors and con- 
cludes that the times were ready for them. 
I would note, however, that most of the 
recent authors were professors—even Mrs. 
Stowe was a professor’s wife—and that the 
earlier writers would mostly have been pro- 
fessors in our society. From a professor’s- 
eye point of view the moral of the book 
would seem to be “The head that rules the 
classroom rocks the world.” 


University or Nevapa 


BERNARD SHAW: SELECTED PLAYS 
AND OTHER WRITINGS, ed. William 
Irvine (Rinehart, 1956, 374 pp., paper, 95¢). 
Amounting to a “portable” Shaw, this 
contains the autobiographical 
“Mainly About Myself” (Preface to Plays, 
Unpleasant), three excerpts from The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism (including “Ideals 
and Idealists” and “The Womanly Wom- 
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an”) and the plays Arms and the Man, 
Candida, and Man and Superman. The 
plays themselves—though excellent Shaw— 
are narrowly chosen, all from the first 
decade of Shaw’s long dramatic career 
(1893-1903). Prefacing the collection is a 

ptive Introduction by Professor Irvine 
(Stanford), briefly analyzing each work in- 
cluded, a Selected (but not up-to-date) 
and a chronology of principal 

tes. 


Shavian 
StanLtey 
State University 


THE MAKING OF THE AUDEN 
CANON, Joseph Warren Beach (Minne- 
sota, 1957, 315 pp., $4.75). The late Professor 
Beach (Minnesota) has produced a thor- 
ough-going analysis of the revisions made 
by Auden for the text of his Collected 
Poetry of 1945 and his Collected Shorter 
Poems of 1950. Although it is not, as Beach 
says, a general critique of Auden’s poetry, 
it inevitably considers his major themes and 
techniques in the varied phases through 
which he has passed. The revisions, Beach 


decides, were determined principally by 


consideration of artistry, and of chan 
political, social, and religious philosophy. 

Joserxn L. Brotner 
Unversity oF Vircinia 


DUBLIN’S JOYCE, Hugh Kenner (Indi- 
ana, 1956, 372 pp. $5.75). As his title 
indicates, Mr. Kenner (Santa Barbara) em- 
phasizes Joyce’s preoccupation with his 
native city, asserting that Dublin’s past 
heritage and shoddy present provided a 
background out of which came the great 
Irishman’s “double writing,” his attempt to 
treat past and t, microcosm and 
macrocosm. It is a thesis pushed rather hard 
and couched at times in a highly specialized 
and jargon-filled critical vocabulary. Some 
of Kenner’s insights into individual works 
are very helpful and, like other Joyce 
scholars, he contributes his measure of ex- 
me particularly in Finnegans Wake. 

bheads are scattered through each chap- 
ter, but there is no index. 

Joseru L. Biotner 

University oF 


THE MEDIEVAL HERITAGE OF 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY, by Willard 
Farnham (Barnes and Noble, 1956, 452 pp., 
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$7.50). It is good to have Professor Farn- 
ham’s book, originally published in 1936, in 
print again, for it is one of the truly im- 
portant contributions to our understanding 
of Elizabethan tragedy that contemporary 
scholarship has produced. Here the author 
has sought to show—and he has succeeded 
with impressive success—how varying atti- 
tudes toward human misfortune combine to 
produce great = literature. There is, 
first, the attitude of classical stoicism, modi- 
fied by Christian asceticism, which views 
misfortune as the necessary concomitant to 
an evil world; here the agent of tragedy is 
nothing more personal than the figura of 
fortune herself, who hurls men into i 
as casually as she raises them to bie, Op. 
posed to this is the attitude that would view 
misfortune as the retribution for sin; here 
tragedy issues, not from an external agency 
such as fortune, but directly from the char- 
acter of the sufferer himself. In the one 
view, fortune good or ill may be merited or 
not; that this should be the case is but the 

ter proof of the irrationality of the 
world, which all wise men are counseled to 
contemn. In the latter view, a causal connec- 
tion is being sought between fortune and 
merit as evidence that the ways of the 
world will bear rational scrutiny, that “a 
mundane scheme of justice” does exist. Pro- 
fessor Farnham (California) demonstrates 
the manner in which these views commingle 
and coalesce in the vision of what is here 
termed “Gothic Tragedy,” to make possible, 
in the hands of Shakespeare and his greatest 
contemporaries, the dramatic representation 
of tragic event as the delicately balanced 
“product both of fate for which the individ- 
ual is not responsible and of characteristic 
deed for which he is.” 

Cyrus Hoy 


Vanpersi_t UnIversiTy 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE 
DREAM, Frederic I. Carpenter (Philos- 
ophical Library, 1955, 220 pp., $4.75). The 
author (formerly of California), well 
known to CE readers, has put together a 
number of his published essays to form a 
conce commentary on the nature of 
American literature. Viewing our major 
writers in terms of the American dream of 
a better life for all citizens, he sees “the 
Transcendentalists as the philosophers of 
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the dream, the Genteel Traditionalists as its 
opponents; the Romantics as the emotional 
enthusiasts of the dream, and the Realists as 
its sympathetic critics.” Carpenter is fine on 
those writers who most clearly fit into this 
pattern—Emerson and Whitman, Haw- 
thorne and Melville, Wolfe and Steinbeck— 
and almost persuasive in connecting the 
pragmatists Peirce, James, and Dewey with 
the Transcendentalists, but he seems to be 
off on other tacks when he is considering 
Jeffers, Saroyan, and Hemingway. What- 
ever Carpenter writes about, however, has 
the clarity, emphasis, and comprehensiveness 
that distinguish the best criticism. 


THE DAYS OF THE PHOENIX: THE 
NINETEEN TWENTIES I REMEM- 
BER, Van Wyck Brooks (Dutton, 1957, 193 
pP- $3.95). The second volume of Mr. 

rooks’s impressionistic memoirs, like his 
five-volume history of the writer in Amer- 
ica, selects artists who were colorful in their 
own work and in their relationships with 
other artists: Sherwood Anderson, Waldo 
Frank, Randolph Bourne, A. J. Nock (a 


wonderful portrait), Van Loon, Lee Simon- 
son, Lewis Mumford, and others. The most 


absorbing of the recollection recounts 
how Brooks, whose universalist historical 
writing seems anomalous and mild today, 
led himself into a nervous breakdown and 
a four-year’s season in hell by quarreling 
with the ghost of Henry James for not ex- 
ploiting America. 
ROB ROY, Walter Scott, ed. John- 
son (Houghton Mifflin, 1956, 399 pp. 
per, 95¢). In this addition to the new 
iverside Editions (the most completely 
edited of the various series of paperbacked 
rints of nineteenth-century novels), 
Johnson (CCNY) presents a schol- 
arly text of Rob Roy. There are “relatively 
full” explanatory footnotes, though on p. 16 
the fans we who needs to be told that - 
minster is “a noted preparatory school” and 
Eton “an English public school” will cer- 
tainly be misled by the discrepancy between 
the English and American meanings of these 
terms. The sensible introduction admits 
flaws in the technique of Rob Roy but 
stakes its claim for the greatness of the book 
-— the narrative power and the portrayal 
character. Despite the truth of this con- 
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tention and the indisputable charm of Diana 
Vernon, some teachers of the novel may 
wish that Professor Johnson had devoted his 
editorial skill to Old Mortality or The 
Heart of Midlothian. 

Epear F. SHannon, Jr. 
University oF Vincinia 


THE ROAD TO REALISM: THE 
EARLY YEARS 1837-1885 OF WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS, Edwin H. Cady (Syr- 
acuse, 1956, 283 pp., $4). This is a wonder- 
ful literary biography by Cady of Syracuse. 
The conditions for it were promising: 
Howells had no biography, he had suffered 
from notions of him as an effortless pro- 
ducer of copy who compromised with the 
Genteel Tradition, and there was plenty of 
material for study in his octogenarian life. 
Cady has met these conditions with style, 
learning, and occasional feeling. The reader 
is carried along by a pace that covers crises 
minutely and trivia comprehensively; he is 
even left at the end of this volume with a 
cliffhanger of a struggle that Howells 
underwent during the composition of Lap- 
bam, and wishes to be carried along further 
soon. What is best about the book is the 
sophisticated treatment of Howells’s major 
work in the light of both his life and his 
art, as with the illuminating study of A 
Modern Instance. The only thing bad about 
the book is the chemistry-textbook binding, 
but even this receives compensation in the 
inside-cover and chapter-head designs. 


GERTRUDE STEIN: HER LIFE AND 
WORK, Elizabeth Sprigge (Harper, 1957, 
277 pp., $5). An admiring biography that 
never quite makes clear the possible reasons 
for admiration. Miss Spriggs an English- 
woman, tells us that Miss Stein was humor- 
ous, original, and educative, but the evi- 
dence presented is sparse. 


THE WINTER'S TALE, ed. S. L. Bethell 
(Oxford, 1956, 256 pp., $1.15). THE PELI- 
CAN SHAKESPEARE: MACBETH, ed. 
Alfred Harbage;e CORIOLANUS, ed. 
Harry Levin; MEASURE FOR MEAS- 
URE, ed. R. C. Bald; THE WINTER’S 
TALE, ed. Baldwin Maxwell a. 
1956, 114-164 pp., paper, 50¢). The New 
Clarendon Shakespeare edition WT is de- 
signed as a teaching text for British under- 
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= and, at $1.15, will probably not 
able to compete successfully with the 
Yale Shakespeare in this country. Bethell 
(Cardiff), presents no surprises textually; he 
retains the conventional Globe act and scene 
divisions, his emendations of the First Folio 
text are on the whole conservative, his 
modernization of the folio text are on the 
whole conservative, and his modernization 
of the Folio punctuation does not differ sub- 
stantially from that in the earlier Clarendon 
edition. The edition includes a 40-page in- 
troduction by the editor and an extremely 
useful 25-page selection of critical remarks 
on the play by other authorities. The two 
princi novelties of the edition to the 
American reader will be its general under- 
graduate tone and a section of the introduc- 
tion in which Bethell suggests that the 
“inner meaning” of the play is a theological 
allegory: Leontes “sins” in being jealous; as 
a consequence he Joses his old life (Perdita), 
and only after atoning for his sin does he 
regain a new life, in the “resurrection” of 
Hermione. Unlike the Clarendon Shake- 
speare, which is frankly addressed to readers 
who listen to the “wireless” and ride trains 
guin Books has 


run by “engine drivers,” Pen 
now published the first four of a series of 
Pelican Shakespeare editions announced as 


“an all-American Shakespeare” under the 
eral editorship of Professor Harbage of 
arvard. Still other plays are in the press 
and preparation. The series is designed to 
rw teaching texts, in a format much 
ike that of the well-known Crofts Classic 
series. The edition differs from the Crofts 
series in relegating the traditional Globe act 
and scene divisions to the margins, and in 
giving no chronology of the author’s life; 
instead, each volume contains an 8-page 
summary of Shakespeare’s life, the stage, 
and the text problem by the General Editor, 
in addition to an 8- to io page critical intro- 
duction to the individual play by the in- 
dividual editor. The notes in the MM 
volume are not up to the standard of the 
other three, but if the general editor can 
keep the level of the footnotes in future 
volumes up to his own high standard, the 
series should soon dominate the field. The 
paper is better than that in the Crofts edi- 
tions and the cover is attractive. 


Universiry oF Virginia Sears JAYNE 
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THE SHOCK OF RECOGNITION: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF LITERA- 
TURE IN THE UNITED STATES RE- 
CORDED BY THE MEN WHO MADE 
IT, ed. Edmund Wilson (Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 2nd ed., 1955, 2 vols., 1290 pp., paper, 
$2.90). One of the most valuable of recent 

perbacks, this is a reprint, with additions, 
of Wilson’s 1943 classic anthology of what 
American writers (mostly) have had to say 
about American writers, from Lowell on 
Poe and Poe on Lowell to the Sherwood 
Anderson-Van Wyck Brooks letters. “A 
hater of extracts,” Wilson included com- 
9 James’s study of Hawthorne, Adams’s 
ife of Lodge, and Lawrence’s Studies in 
Classic American Literature, as well as the 
almost complete Howells My Mark Twain. 
A wonderful textbook for an advanced 
course, this should be at least on every 
reserve shelf. 


THE INDEPENDENT STUDY PRO- 
GRAM IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Robert H. Bonthius, F. James Davis, and 
J. Garber Drushal in collaboration with 
Frances V. Guille and Warren P. Spencer 
(Columbia, 1957, 259 pp., $4.50). This re- 
port should be required reading for all 
college presidents, deans, and department 
chairmen. Professors Bonthius (Vassar), 
Davis (Hamline), and Drushal, Guille, and 
Spencer (Wooster) were asked in 1953, as 
members of the College of Wooster Com- 
mittee of Educational Inquiry, to expand 
(with a Carnegie Foundation grant) their 
analysis of independent study, which they 
define as “the pursuit of ial topics or 
projects by individual students under the 
guidance of faculty advisers apart from 
organized courses,” called in many colleges 
“independent reading” or “honors reading.” 
They chose twenty colleges and univegsities 
for their survey, ten with compulsory inde- 
pendent study programs, ten with voluntary 
ones. In six well-organized chapters they 
give us a background for the understanding 
of independent study, a report of the “na- 
tional survey” based on campus visits, a de- 
tailed analysis of one study program 
(Wooster), a discussion of the costs of such 
a program, and finally the committee’s con- 
clusions. As O. C. Carmichael says in his 
foreword, this volume has far-reaching im- 
plications even though it deals with only 
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one method of instruction. At a time when 
higher education is worried about the de- 
mand for more teachers and the demands on 
teachers, the merits of independent study 
programs cannot be too often or too loudly 


Ricuarp M. Lupwie 
Princeton UNIveRsITY 


THE AMERICAN PURITANS: THEIR 
PROSE AND POETRY, ed. Perry Miller 
(Doubleday Anchor, 1956, 346 pp., paper, 
$1.25). The almost perfect little anthol 

of the best of Colonial New England writ- 
ing, under the headings of History, State 
and Society, This World and the Next, 
Personal Narrative, Poetry, and Literary 
and Educational Ideals, with comment: 
by Prof. Miller (Harvard). The collection 
is based on the one Miller made with John- 
son in 1939, now out of print. Maps, bibli- 
ography, index to topics. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Mark 
Van Doren (279 pp.); HERMAN MEL- 


VILLE, Newton Arvin (312 pp., Viking,. 


1957, paper, $1.25 each). Two first-rate 
samples of what the Compass Book series 
contains, these classic critical biographies by 
Van Doren of Columbia and Arvin of Smith 
are welcome to teachers and students. 


GREAT MORAL DILEMMAS IN LIT- 
ERATURE, PAST AND PRESENT, ed. 
R. M. Maclver (Harper, 1956, 189 pp., $3). 
A fine collection of inquiries (given mostly 
by Columbia professors at the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America) into the 
moral problems presented in well-known 
works of literary art. Sometimes the prob- 
lem is most familiar, as with Hamlet, The 
Ring and the Book, and Antigone, but some 
of the best chapters are on such topics as 
why The Caine Mutiny is phony at heart 
(Bierstedt) and what the real nature of 
Billy Budd is (Tindall). 


HEROIC KNOWLEDGE: AN INTER- 
PRETATION OF PARADISE RE- 
GAINED AND SAMSON AGONISTES, 
Arnold Stein (Minnesota, 1957, 237 pp., $5). 
Among the happy by-products of the recent 
spirited defense of Paradise Lost has been 
a critical disposition to look again at the so- 
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called minor poems. Professor Stein’s book 
is the most recent of a series of provocative 
re-readings of these works. In many ways, 
it is also the best. Although Stein (Wash- 
ington) is more convincing when he is writ- 
ing about Samson Agonistes, his finest con- 
tribution to Milton criticism is the cool, 
precise analysis of Paradise Regained—this 
despite his persistent refusal to treat the 
work on its own terms, as a narrative poem, 
not as drama. To use one of his favorite 
metaphors, he largely ignores the presence 
of a third man in the ring. Neverthless, his 
discussion is fresh and exciting and should 
do much to relieve Paradise Regained of its 
unfortunate status as a drab, tired postscript 
to Paradise Lost. The book is not easy read- 
ing. This is not altogether due to the com- 
plexity of Professor Stein’s argument, but 
this is a book which no teacher of Milton 
can afford to neglect. 


Vax Davis P. Harpine 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronte, 
ed. V. S. Pritchett (Houghton Mifflin, 
Riverside Editions, 1956, 287 pp., paper, 
70¢). This edition of the novel, which fol- 
lows the text of Basil Blackwood’s 1931 
Shakespeare Head edition which had re- 
turned to Charlotte Bronte’s 1850 edition of 
her sister’s work, is recommended princi- 
pally by V. S. Pritchett’s helpful and per- 
ceptive introduction dealing not only with 
the novel but with Emily Bronte, her 
achievement, and her family as well. Char- 
lotte Bronte’s “Biographical Notice of Ellis 
and Acton Bell” and her “Editor’s Preface” 
are included, but the familiar genealogical 
chart of the Linton and Earnshaw families 
is omitted and there is no Bronte bibliog- 


Josern L. Botner 
University oF VircINiA 


THE SOUND OF WINGS: READINGS 
FOR THE AIR AGE, ed. Joseph B. Rob- 
erts and Paul L. Briand (Holt, 1957, 303 pp., 
$5). An anthology of verse and (mostly) 
fictional prose about flying, from Ovid on 
the fall of Icarus to Carlos Baker on air- 
concentrated on The Early 

ears, World War I, Between Wars, World 
War II, and Korea—Today—Tomorrow. It 
is a competent collection, although the fact 
that it is edited by two English professors at 
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the Air Force A doubtless accounts 
for the shocking slighting of naval aviation 
(only late Michener is included; no Frederic 
Wakeman or Howard Hunt). Furthermore, 
a reader is a little saddened to realize that 
no one (this includes the mystical Dilbert 
Saint-Exupéry) has ever written anything 
about flying a plane that actually catches 
the feeling of dying a plane. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED 
FIRS AND OTHER STORIES, Sarah 
Orne Jewett (Doubleday Anchor, 1956, 320 
pp-, paper, 95¢). The “novel” and a dozen 
tales, selected and prefaced by Willa Cather 
to the famous tune that The Scarlet Letter, 
Huckleberry Finn, and The Country of the 
Pointed Firs are the “three American books 
Hs y have the possibility of a long, long 


READINGS FOR LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION: TOWARD LIBERAL EDUCA- 
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TION and INTRODUCTION TO LIT- 
ERATURE, ed. Louise G. Locke, William 
M. Gibson, and George Arms (Rinehart, 
1957, 864 and 816 pp., $4.90 and $4.75, $6.95 
combined). These are the third editions of 
the texts first published in 1948 and revised 
once in 1952. TLE has 33 new articles, plus 
some revision of classification and order. 
ITL adds plays, poems, and stories, notably 
foreign verse and translations, and some new 
critiques for selected items. 


SISTER CARRIE, Theodore Dreiser, intro. 
Kenneth S. Lynn (Rinehart, 1957, 454 pp., 

per, 95¢). Dreiser’s first novel gets even 
fa with the years, and the brief remarks 
of Professor Lynn (Harvard) mostly help it 
along. Emphasizing Dreiser’s amoral, unre- 
forming, personalized realism (rather than 
the naturalism so confusingly embodied in 
the novel) Lynn shows that Desire is the 
theme—as one could show for all Dreiser’s 
novels. 


ship fee is still only $4.00. 
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The Theme’s the Thing . . . 


The following materials, available from the NCTE, will 
helpful assist in your composition classes. Through the use 
materials, each of your students will see more clearly what 
instructor, expect in composition work. 


; IDEAFORM THEME PAPER. Approved by the past chairman of the 
Conference on College Composition and Communication, this 
theme paper helps to save your time in grading, and helps to 
improve your students’ writing. The printed evaluation chart on 
each sheet of IDEAFORM enables you to indicate the strong and 
weak points of each composition. Samples sent free upon request. 


Packages of 30 sheets. > om. 
© Shipped in ctns. of 72 pkgs. nee oe 


Fewer than 72 pkgs., $ .20 pkg. 
cannot be mixed. ® Minimum order, 20 pkgs. 
© 1 ctn. (72 pkgs.), $12.96. © Ruled, Stock No. IF-1. 
® Unruled, Stock No. IF-2. 


EVALUATING STUDENT THEMES (University of Wisconsin 
Press). This pamphlet contains representative themes of unsatis- 
factory, middle, and superior quality, written by college freshmen. 
Ideal for each student to have in order to evaluate his own writing. 
40 pages. $ .75 (10 or more, $ .60 each) Stock No. CO-4. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH (University of Michi- 
gan). This newly published pamphlet suggests answers to the ~ 
question: “What level of proficiency in English is expected of a 
freshman?” Part I is devoted to writing, reading, speaking, listen- 
ing, and literature, while Part II contains the rating and analysis 
of 21 themes. $ .50 Stock No. CO-17. 
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New Developmental Reading Materials 

Designed to Increase Effective Use of Skills 
Employed in the Total Reading Situation 

A Report to Teachers of Reading from C-B Educational Films 


In the area of reading improvement, 
the teacher has available a variety of 
instructional aids that relate to only 
one or two aspects of reading. 

The new C-B Series on Develop- 
mental Reading, which was evolved 
from studies conducted at Stanford 
University and the City College of 
San Francisco, provides materials that 
are designed to (1) increase the effec- 
tive use of skills employed in the total 
reading situation and (2) increase 
reading rates, comprehension,concen- 
tration and retention. 

The series consists of a motivating 
sound film, 12 developmental reading 
films that embody new techniques 
and devices, a Teacher’s Manual that 
includes introductory lesson plans and 
a teaching guide for each one of the 
reading films, and a 154-page Student 
Workbook with 25 carefully chosen 
reading selections among which inter- 
relationships exist that stimulate com- 
prehension, retention and recall. 

The materials can be utilized both 
for short, intensive reading training 


sessions and for semester courses in 
reading improvement. Thus the 
teacher has available not only a com- 
plete set of instructional materials for 
the total reading situation but one 
that is highly adaptable to particular 
developmental reading groups or 
classes as weil. 

Further, the series of teaching 
guides proves stimulating to the ex- 
perienced reading instructor and is of 
measurable assistance to the teacher 
who desires suggestions concerning 
specific methods and techniques to 
employ in improving reading skills. 

Sets of representative materials are 
available for review and analysis. 
Even a brief analysis will, we believe, 
make clear why many educators al- 
ready concur that these new materials 
represent a distinct contribution to 
the field of reading improvement. 

Whether you are interested in read- 
ing aids for immediate use or wish to 
consider materials for subsequent se- 
mesters, a review of the C-B Series 
now will be of value. 


C-B Educational Films - 690 Market Street - San Francisco 4, Calif. 
—__—For review and analysis only, please send at no cost a set of representative materials 


in the C-B Series on Developmental Reading. 
—___Send as soon as your schedule permits. 


——_—-Send to arrive on or about________m_(date). If you prefer only 
a descriptive brochure at this time, check here_____ 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Complete Essays of Montaigne 


Translated by DONALD M. FRAME. Now available sepa- 
rately in a handsome, well-indexed edition, this new trans- 
lation has received great acclaim. “It is a matter for re- 
joicing that we now have available a new translation that 
offers definite advantages over even the best of its prede- 
cessors.”—The New York Times. ‘ 906 pages, $5.75 


Marie, or 


Slavery in the United States 


A NOVEL OF JACKSONIAN AMERICA 


GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. The first English translation 
of a novel by Tocqueville’s companion on his travels in the 
United States. $4.95 


Stanford Short Stories 1958 


Edited by WALLACE STEGNER and RICHARD SCOW- 
CROFT. The 12th in a series that has presented such prom- 
ising new writers as Eugene Burdick and Dennis weet 4 


Best Poems of 1957 


BORESTONE MOUNTAIN POETRY AWARDS 1958 


Edited by ROBERT THOMAS MOORE. “A recognized 
anthology of the best poetry of the English-speaking world 
appearing each year in a wide range of both ‘little’ and 
‘big’ magazines.”—Richard Armour. $3.50 


Pope and the Augustan Stage 


MALCOLM GOLDSTEIN. Provides an important supple- 
ment to biographies of Pope by analyzing his theatrical re- 
lationships and demonstrates the appeal of early 18th 
century drama to a man of great taste and wits To 


Stanford, California 


— 


Important 1958 Holt texts 


(including Dryden titles) 


A PREFACE TO OUR DAY: 
An Invitation to Thought, Discussion, and Writing, 3rd Edition 
(With the addition of WRITER'S CRAFT") 
Dwight L. Durling, Eleanor M. Sickels, and Helen G. Viljoen 


To provoke thought and discussion and to stimulate the student to write by challenging 
his mind, the third edition of this proven composition text offers 48 prose writings 
“that best express the ideas most alive in our world today.” 


LITERATURE FOR OUR TIME, Third Edition 


Harlow O. Waite and Benjamin P. Atkinson 
An introduction to modern literature in all of its major forms, this edition contains 
important additions, including works by Conrad, Thomas, Giraudoux, Shaw, Jarrell, 
Auden, and Eliot, and presents seven poets who have achieved prominence since 1950. 


Arthur Mizener 


Forty-two selected essays, an intensive analysis of one essay in each section, and 
questions after the additional essays help the student to read with perception and 
thoroughness—the first step toward improved writing. 


KEATS’ WELL-READ URN: 
An Introduction to Literary Method 
Harvey T. Lyon 


A wide selection of significant textual, scholarly, and critical materials drawn from 
Keats’ other poems, his letters, and the work of his critics illustrate the numerous modes 
of interpretation which may surround a single poem. 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue a New York 17, N.Y. 


‘te READING FOR WRITING 


VITALIZE YOUR TEACHING GUIDE TO PLAY 


ing your students in ird A tion- 
Grammar and Punctuation Ezaminetion fo SELECTION 

Compiled by the NCTE Committee 
granted to those students achievin per- Pp 
centile ranking of 80 or higher. The @amniee: on P lay Selection, Joseph Mersand, 
tion is being offered on grade levels 4-12. Chairman. 
Also on the college level. Send for FREE copy Il FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 


Wr one II. ONE ACT PLAYS 
petitive examination measuring achievement in Ill. LIST OF ANTHOLOGIES 


the following areas: OF LONG AND SHORT 
© Composition Skills 
PLAYS 


ANI ATE. el with d 
* M your classes wi ynamic tape Tentati Price: $3.00 $1.95 to 
recordings. Such “Macbeth,” ($1. 
“Camille” “Othello” and Tale of Two NCTE Members ) 

is c ion. Recordin 
(Please include your remittance with 
@ ENRICH your teaching with motivating ma- orders less than $5.00) 
terials. Most of these materials are designed to 
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(library, dictionary, term paper, short story, 
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Have You Heard.... 
about the NCTE's new magazine? 


ABSTRACTS OF 


ENGLISH STUDIES 
Lewis Sawin, Editor 

We are very and proud to an- 
nounce that publication is now an 
official organ of the NCTE. Each month 
more than 60 contributors abstract perti- 
nent articles from the leading magazines 
of literary scholarship. Extremely valu- 
able for libraries as well as individuals. 
Published twelve times a year, on a 
straight subscription basis. Subscription 
rate is $4.00 per year, and NCTE mem- 
bership is not a prerequisite. 
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NAMING-DAY IN EDEN 


The Creation and Recreation of Language 
By Noah Jonathan Jacobs 


Delightful fantasy and impressive scholarship 
suffuse the pages of this witty book on man’s most 
astonishing invention: the power to communicate. 
With erudition and contagious humor, the author ex- 
plores many aspects of semantic lore and describes the 
fascinating curiosities of language derivations. Using 
Adam’s naming of the animals in Eden as his spring- 
board, Dr. Jacobs focuses on the unique position that 
language holds in the various philosophical systems, 
its relation to rhetoric and its affiliations with religion. 


Written by an expert linguist, this lively work is as 
entertaining as it is informative. 


the author: 

Noah Jonathan Jacobs, formerly Chief of the Transla- 
tion Department for the Nuremberg Trials and Lec- 
turer in the English Department of the University of 
Jerusalem, is currently a Research Fellow at the 
University of Sevilla, Spain. 00.88 


at all bookstores, or write 


The Macmillan €. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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AVAILABLE JANUARY 1959 


A ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 


THE WORLD 
IN LITERATURE 


ROBERT WARNOCK ¢ GEORGE K. ANDERSON 


The two-volume edition and four-book edition will be re- 
tained. The one-volume edition is being done in response to 
popular demand for a smaller and less expensive book for one- 
term courses or for supplementary reading for Humanities 


courses. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, NJ. 


A stimulating text for 
any course in Freshman English is 
ATLANTIC ESSAYS 
by Samuel N. Bogorad and Cary B. 
Graham 
These forty outstanding essays—all 
representative of the best current writing 
—have been culled from recent years 
of The Atlantic Monthly—for 100 years 
the standard of periodical literature. 
Thought-provoking questions for each 
selection give students a chance to put 
their own minds to work on 
organization and subject matter. 

480p. $4.50 


That intelligent reading and effective 
writing go hand in hand is the principle 
upon which Neal F. Doubleday bases 
his STUDIES IN READING AND 
RELATED WRITING. The author 
employs various techniques calculated 
to arouse the student's awareness of 
how to read intelligently . . . how to 
learn from his reading . . . how to apply 
what he has learned to improve his 
writing. Many of the chapters deal with 
the kinds of writing expected of the 
student himself, while other chapters 
treat those particular types of writing 
encountered by the college student in his 
other courses. 488p. $4.75 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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